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AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM OF THE PRESENT AGE. 


FROM A LECTURE BY PROFESSOR STOY. 


I will lead you at once into the midst of the | 
subject of Education, that is to say, into the | 
questions agitated on this field; for on all sides 
there is agitation and commotion. Are we sur- | 
prised at this? No; it is a necessary condition ; 
it has been so from the remotest times. The 
ideal of every age is the ideal of its youthful 
education, and hope sees in youth the promise 
of her fulfilment. The giant-forms which ac- 
complish the restoration of the arts and sciences, 
the reformation, the revolution, — they entered 
upon their career within the narrow limits of the 
school-room, there learned to destroy walls or to 
build them up, to throw down pillars of support or 
to erect them. And in our own time, in which 
an agitated ocean is dashing against rugged 
cliffs, can the educator carelessly float upon a 
smooth unrippled tide? From the busy hum of 
commerce, from the halls of statesmen and from 
the pulpits of theologians, so many questions are 
constantly going forth, addressed to the educator, 
all demanding replies, that I perform but a small | 
portion of the task if I apply myself to the consid- 
eration of a single one of the problems proposed. 

The ScHoor has always had, shall we call it 
the good or the bad luck, to be subjected most 
easily and most quickly to the influences of the 
age; more so than a family, more so than the 
life of grown up persons. It has the difficult 
task of maintaining the independence of its edu- 
cational principles. Rationalists and orthodox, 
reformers and reactionists, republicans and des- 
potists, in short, parties of all kind turn in the 
first place to the school and demand that their 
spirit and no other, shall be disseminated. The 
case is the same in a more general point of view. 
Consider the present state of civilization, the enor- 
mous activity in every branch of human industry, 
in science and art, in trade and manufactures. 
New worlds are laid open to the spiritual as to 
the physical eye; man begins to find himself at 
home in the most distant spaces of the heavenly 
vault as well as at the sources of the Amazon. 
From the North pole and from the South, re- 








ports come crowding upon us; the riches of cre- 
ation are spread out before our wondering eyes, 
and the microscope lays bare the most hidden 
mysteries of nature. From the daguerreotype 
and chemical matches up to the steam power- 


press and the atmospheric railroad, what an | 
13 


endless catalogue of inventions, for each of which 
the martyr’s stake would have been the reward 
of our ancestors. And the generation which is 
grown up proceeds on its way, — not unmoved, 
for it is impossible to seclude one’sself: with the 
rapidity of the electric telegraph every new in- 
vention flies through the world, and finds in 
every country a thousand organs to proclaim it : 
but an uneasy feeling takes possession of us; our 
spiritual eyes were not trained in our childhood, 
and they cannot follow the astronomer in his 
researches among the stars of far distant systems, 
or with the physiologist trace the workings of 
the subtle gases upon the organic structure of 
the world. We cannot, but our first and most 
natural thought is, “ Our children shall and will 
be able to do this.” 

What is the consequence? we turn round to 
the school and impose upon it the enormous 
task. And the school —has assented! During 
every hour in which the glad light of the sun 
beams down upon earth, it calls together the 
little ones into its narrow limits, and for the 
dark evening, yes, even for the night, for the 
hours of rest, it condemns them to the solitary 
desk. I am not exaggerating: I have before me 
the latest reports of the studies pursued in many 
schools, and I feel myself unwillingly compelled 
to reproduce them in the form of the following 
“ Receipt for an education.” 

“ Take 2 or 3 drachms of religious instruction, 
2 drachms of reading, 1 drachm of writing, 
spelling, composition, and grammar; the same 
of mythology, anthropology, geography, astrono- 
my, geometry, logic, mathematics, psychology, 
natural philosophy, universal, ecclesiastical, and 
natural history, a double dose of arithmetic, 
and a little drawing, singing and declamation ; 
add quantum suff: of Latin, Greek, French, 
English, Spanish, and Italian; mix it all well 
together, shake it several times a day, and 
give the child a teaspoonful of it every half-hour 
from seven 0’ clock till twelve, and from two to 
four. During the remaining hours administer a 
few pounds of lessons to prepare, some music, 
and if a female, add knitting, sowing, embroide- 
ry, and crotchet work.” 

Thus imperative is the spirit of the age, but 
there are two opponents who rebel against his 
authority, the spirits of medical and of psycholog- 
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ical science. The former proclaims to the schol- 
ars that while they are going through the pre- 
scribed course, the noblest organs of their frame 
are suffering irreparable injury ; the other speaks 
to the teachers in the accents of experience, that 
of their scholars some will sink under the weight 
of the excessive burden, for that they are, and 
will remain, too weak to bear it; some will re- 
ceive your gifts one after another, but when the 
storms of life come, they will all be swept away, 
for that even in a fertile soil too many trees can- 
not take deep root; others receive and retain, 
so that you can search in them for what you 
want as in an Encyclopedia, — but they are 
also as void of character, mere lumps of animat- 
ed clay ; while lastly a few, some three or four, 
thrive in head and heart, not however in conse- 
quence, but in spite of your system. 

Not the poor scholars are to blame for this, 
nor the poor teachers, but rather the parents; 
and yet neither are they individually to blame. 
But the question is not, “ who is to blame ?” but 
“ what is to be done ?” 

In Prussia the question has been officially 
addressed to the provincial school-committees, 
whether the amount of studies is really injurious 
to the physical health of the scholars ; the answer 
was that on the whole their state of health is 
satisfactory. Indeed! but are those committees 
competent to judge? Of acute diseases during 
school-time, they might know something; but 
that is not at all the question ; it is, what is the 
state of health after the school-time has elapsed. 
Let the question be proposed to families, to the 
sanatory commission, recruiting department, and 
the replies would furnish the same lamentable 
result which they lately did in the kingdom of 
Saxony. 

In Bavaria royal benevolence has ordered, as 
a preventive of short-sightedness, that the walls 
of all school-rooms shall be colored green, but 
without any good result; the small cheap 
Tauchnitz editions have also been interdicted, 
but the Munich booksellers have been the only 
gainers, while the purses of the poor scholars 
have suffered in proportion. 

If schoolmasters are requested to solve this 
problem, strange oracular res onses may some- 
times be heard. One set declaim against varie- 
ty, dogmatically condemn the newly introduced 
subjects, and are for retaining only the little 
which was taught in schools in the good old times. 
A m thod which reminds one of Dr. Eisenbart’s 
infallible remedy for the tooth-ache: if any one 
has the tooth-ache he cuts his head off; the 
tooth-ache is certainly cured,—but—? It is 
the same wit! our children. 

But let us hear another party ; one thing at a 
time, is their maxim. But there are three things 





which they overlook: first, time; could a con- 
queror take possession of an entire country in as 
short a time, if he led his armies along a single 
narrow path? secondly, the nature of sciences ; 
— we cannot leave a single field, as for instance 
the Latin language, uncultivated during six 
months or a year, without a deficiency in the 
produce, — and lastly, the nature of children. 

There is a third set, who are for studying a 
great many things, not one at a time, but all 
together and in connection with one-another. 
And they who have thoroughly comprehended 
this theory, who teach every branch separately, 
but in so doing economically combine them, so 
as to teach language while they instruct in every 
science, — for language is connected with all, — 
so as to impart instruction in mathematics, while 
teaching natural sciences, — for mathematics are 
the grammar of natural science,—these, we 
say, have conceived a great and fertile idea, that, 
namely, of the compression of knowledge, which 
may in part solve our problem, but cannot solve 
it entirely. 

There is yet a fourth class, whose universal 
specific is method. It is certainly true, that by 
means of method some saving of time may be 
effected. If grammar is taught in a school on 
so senseless a plan, that the scholars know of no 
other mark of distinction between the different 
verbs, than that for irregular verbs they are 
regularly flogged and for regular verbs only 
occasionally, they will, it is certain, learn the 
language at last, but they will not have much 
time left for other studies. But even if we sup- 
pose that every branch of knowledge is taught 
by the best possible method, still the objections 
raised by medical and psychological science will 
not be obviated, the problem will not be solved. 

The question therefore still remains, “ what is 
to be done?” I know but of one solution, and 
that is, “ Prolong the period of education.” 

This appears to me so clearly the true solution, 
that I shall not adduce any long arguments to 
prove its correctness. If you demand of a boy 
at the age of sixteen years what you now re- 
quire of one at the age of fourteen, then, and 
then only, can you diminish the number of 
studies, then the combination of studies will be 
possible and beneficial, then method will be able 
to give to the whole growth deep and strong 
roots. 

The realization, the practical solution of this 
problem must not be expected from the school, 
the poor dependent school, but from the state 
and from its rational members. The state must 
cease to demand, and to wear out in unrewarded 
service youthful energies, the old must cease 
from the fatal haste with which they urge for- 
ward little children, must cease from hurrying 
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them prematurely away from the free and living | monsters, but rather and almost solely the Public ; 
instructions of nature into the dead world of | the public which is ever demanding results, — 
books; must let them play and sing for a some- | results, and only results! 

what longer period among the buds and blossoms | Do not make such preposterous demands of 
of the tree of life; and must not let themselves | the school; give it freedom to act, and then it 
be dazzled by such precocious sages of thirteen | will gradually be able to approach the solution 
years of age, as we have often seen paraded | of those higher and more intricate problems 
before their wondering eyes. It is not the school which the world is on all sides requiring to be 
which is to blame for the production of such | solved.— Minerva. 


THE APOTHECARY’S WIFE.—A RUSSIAN STORY. 
BY COUNT SALLAGUB, 


IN TWO PARTS,.— PART II. 


CHAPTER 1V. effable charm was spread over her features — 


| 
| an expression of intense passion and deep suffer- 
The reader will recollect that we left the Baron | ing, that conferred on her a new and most dan- 


and Charlotte standing in the apothecary’s shop. | gerous attraction. 
We resume the thread of their discourse where | The furniture of her room was indeed more 
it was broken off. _ than plain, it was scanty. A few chairs, an old 
“Tt’s a long time since we last met, Herr | divan, a couple of half-worn-out tables, and a 
Baron,” said the apothecary’s wife. small piano-forte near the window, in which a 
“ A long time, I am sorry to say,” replied the | few flower-pots were symmetrically arranged. 
Petersburg dandy; “ and I never expected that | A glass-case in the corner exhibited a dozen 
this journey of mine, which I undertook so un- | china cups and saucers, arranged with German 
willingly, would have afforded me so agreeable a precision and neatness. ‘This modest and thor- 
surprise.” oughly German decoration made a painful im- 
“ What surprise, Herr Baron?” pression on the baron, and his thoughts wandered 
“Good fortune, I meant to say—the inde- | involuntarily to the gay boudoirs of the Peters- 
scribable good fortune of meeting you again— burg ladies; this feeling was, however, only mo- 
of once more renewing one of the pleasantest mentary —the longer he lived, the more indiffer- 
acquaintances of my youth.” ent had he become to the outward decorations of 
Here the Baron cast a doubtful and scrutiniz- | life. 
ing glance on the apothecary; but the latter | “I should never have dreamed of finding you 
only made a civil bow, as not seeming to under- here,” said he, in a low tone. 


stand the allusion. He, however, immediately | The apothecary’s wife suppressed a sigh. 
afterwards invited the Baron to follow his wife |  “ And, least of all, married,” continued he. 
into the sitting-room. Fuhrenheim entered the | A look of mute reproach was the only reply. 


apartment with a sort of mysterious awe: va- “ Your father is quite ——” 

ried reminiscences of the past rushed on his!  ‘‘ He is dead,” replied Charlotte. 

memory — the professor's humble dwelling— The Baron was embarrassed ; he did not know 
those familiar evenings formerly spent in her what to say. Suddenly the habits of thinking 
society, and a certain indistinct visionary form | of the fashionable world regained their ascen- 
that had once flitted round his bed of sickness— dancy over him; a seductive idea presented it- 
all these pictures reproduced themselves in rapid | self to his mind, and recalled it from reminis- 
succession on the ground of his re-awakened cences of the past to the present. “The old 
heart. But it was no longer a slender, half- | father is dead (thought he to himself) ; her hus- 
formed girl, with bashful manners and downeast | band is a booby that can be easily cheated ; and 
look, that stood before him; it was now a beauti- | she loves me, and here in this solitude I am quite 
ful young woman, in the full bloom of her | safe from rivalry; at all events it will help to 
charms. Perhaps she might have lost somewhat | dissipate ennut.” 

of that expression of untroubled calmness and | =“ You must be tired of this place,” said he, in 
serenity that had heretofore surrounded her a tone of tender sympathy. 

head like an “aureole ;” but in its place an in- “ Sometimes I am,” said Charlotte, a tear 
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gathering in her eye; “my father died and left 
me alone in the world. Poor man, how often he 
used to speak of you! Since his death my 
whole destiny has been, as it were, shipwrecked. 
I see every thing in a different light. I don’t 
know how I should have been able to survive 
that time, if the remembrance of happier hours 
had not remained to me.” 

“Just as I thought (reasoned the baron to 
himself) ; that is an evident hint ; she is ennuyée, 
therefore I may do as I please with her. I 
should be a very schoolboy to let such an oppor- 
tunity slip.” 

“ But how came you to marry ?” said he. 

“Tt was my father’s wish that I should do so. 
He thought I would be happy with a man that 
loved me, and who, he knew, was incapable of 
deceiving me.” 

“That is meant as a cut at me (remarked the 
Baron to himself). I was quite right —she 
loves me ; and how beautiful she is! Our fash- 


| ionable ladies are not fit to stand in the same 


room with her ; and how much time, trouble, and 
money have I not thrown away for this foolish 
chatter.” 

“Tt is not every one that can command their 
own destiny,” continued he, aloud, with a sigh. 
“Your husband is a fortunate man; nothing 
stood in the way of his good luck; neither rela- 
tions nor circumstances — not even you yourself, 
for — you loved him.” 

The apothecary’s wife smiled sadly, and re- 
plied —“ My husband is an excellent, good 


, creature; he is truly attached to me in his way, 


and I should be very ungrateful not to appreciate 
his good qualities.” 

“The usual tactics (continued the Baron, 
speaking to himself ) ; difficulties must be invent- 
ed — pangs of conscience, and all that sort of 
thing ; so that when the sacrifice has been made, 
there may be a greater claim for gratitude, and 
a better ground for reproaches.” 

A prey to such base feelings, he turned to- 
wards her again, and said, with an appearance 
of emotion—“ Your husband is the happiest 
man in the world— always near you, always 
with you; he can pay you every tender atten- 
tion; he may clasp you to his heart, and forget 
the whole world, whilst he suns himself in the 
rays of your beauty.” 

Charlotte became visibly affected. At this 
instant her husband entered the room. 

“What an infernal place this is!” said he, 
angrily; “there is no standing it. One cus- 
tomer bargains and cheapens, another takes on 
credit ; just imagine, they are not ashamed to 
offer me fifty per cent., and then I must even 
wait for that till the new year — your most 
obedient —as if one could live on air in 





the meanwhile. What a place it is, to be 
sure!” 

“ But why do you remain here?” demanded 
the Baron; “I should think it would be much 
better if you went into some large town — to St. 
Petersburg, for instance.” 

“ Yes,that would not be bad; but it is too ex- 
pensive there for a married man. To be sure, 
if I had a place.” 

“ Oh, perhaps that can be managed.” 

“Pray do not trouble yourself about it; your 
time must be too precious. You live altogether 
in the higher circles of society, and amongst such 
people you could not think of an humble 
apothecary.” / 

“You do me injustice in thinking so—I 
am always most happy to be able to serve a 
friend.” 

“ You do me a great honor, Herr Baron.” 

“T hope to show you that I deserve the name 
of friend.” 

“But you must find this place very stupid, 
Herr Baron ?” 

“ Oh, not at all — quite the contrary.” 

“ You men of the world have always something 
to say ; but it is quite impossible that you could 
find this place agreeable. We have no amuse- 
ment to offer you; there is notheatre; we know 
nothing of balls. A hearty welcome, and a glass 
of wine, is all we can offer.” 

“ And I shall certainly avail myself of your 
kind offer.” 

“ Well, then, Herr Baron, come and dine with 
us on Wednesday. It will be the first time in 
your life that you have dined at an apotheca- 
ry’s.” . 

“T accept your kind invitation with pleas- 
ure.” 

The apothecary claimed indulgence for the 
humble fare he could offer, but appealed to his 
wife to join him in assurances of a hearty wel- 
come, to which she silently nodded assent. 

“ Take care, Lottchen,” added he, “ that you 
entertain our guest well, and then, perhaps, he 
may be induced to come to us often.” 

Charlotte blushed, and left the room. The 
two men exchanged a few words more, and then 
the Baron took his leave. 

From that moment he could think of nothing 
else than this beautiful young woman. He re- 
capitulated in his memory every immoral novel 
that he had previously read, and he determined 
in his own mind to assume the character, and 
practise all the heartless stratagems of a profes- 
sional seducer. ‘The Wednesday came, and the 
Baron could scarcely await the arrival of the 
hour of dinner. He selected his most becoming 
coat and vest, forced himself into his Parisian 
surtout, and made his way to the apothecary’s 
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dwelling. Franz Iwanowitsch met him at the 
door to welcome him, shook hands with him cor- 
dially, and led him into the same room as before. 
In the centre of this room stood a table with four 
corners. Every thing bespoke poverty, it is true, 
but, at the same time, every thing was neat and 
clean. The ci-devunt landed proprietor in the 
frogged coat sat in a corner, whetting his appe- 
tite with a pipe. 

“And your wife, where is she ?” demanded 
the Baron. 

“My wife is still busy in the kitchen about 
the dinner; we cannot afford to keep a cook, 
and she is obliged to look after every thing her- 
self.” 

The Baron was much displeased that the per- 
son whom he intended to honor with his love 
should be busied amongst the saucepans, or em- 
ployed in roasting a fowl wherewithal to regale 
the object of her early passion. 

“ Your most obedient,” said the provincial dan- 
dy, emerging from his corner ; “ how do you man- 
age to live here amongst us?” 

“Oh, very well.” 

“You are always dressed in the pink of the 


fashion. Was that waistcoat made at St. Peters- 
burg?” 

“ No —in Paris.” 

“In Paris! Oh, allow me to look at it; it 


must have been very expensive ?” 

“T don’t recoilect.” 

“ Yes, indeed —a Petersburg elegant — what 
whims he must have. At all events it must be 
confessed that you know how to dress.” 

At this moment the apothecary’s wife entered 
the room. She wore a plain white dress; two 
long ringlets hung down to her shoulders; anda 
black silk riband, fastened with a gold head, was 
bound round her temples. 

This somewhat too simple toilette threw the 
Baron once more off his centre. He made her 


| a somewhat cold salutation, and began to talk of 


the weather. Meanwhile the dinner was served, 
and the guests took their seats. The cover was 
taken off the soup-tureen, and brought to light 
an old acquaintance — groats swimming in milk. 
The Baron gave Charlotte a look; she smiled 
and blushed. Some women can impart to the 
most trivial incidents in life some of the poetry 
of their own dispositions, especially when their 
hearts are concerned in the matter. Fuhren- 
heim understood at once the secret meaning of 
this homely dish; and overlooked, perhaps for 
the first time in his life, all the subsequent de- 
tails of the dinner. The conversation was not 
very brilliant; towards the end, however, the 
apothecary got up from the table with an air of 
importance, went into the next room, and re- 
turned with a flask of champagne, the first that 
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had entered the house since he had been pro- 
prietor. “Wishing to receive his guest with all 
possible splendor, he had ventured on this ex- 
treme piece of luxury. The exterior of the bot- 
tle and the foam of the wine resembled cham- 
pagne, but the liquor itself was warm, and of a 
dubious flavor. 

“Our guest’s health, and long life to him,” 
said the apothecary. 

“ And the rank of a general,” added the be- 
frogged dandy.” 

“ And every happiness,” whispered the apoth- 
ecary’s wife. 

“ Another glass!” said the host, becoming ex- 
cited with his own hospitality. 

The bottle was soon empty, and the company 
rose from the table. It was already four o’clock, 
and the men smoked their pipes for a while ; 
but at length the conversation came to a stand- 
still. The apothecary seemed to be meditating 
on something important — perhaps the sale of 
his establishment, or its transference to another 
town. The Baron looked at hif watch impa- 
tiently. Charlotte was flushed and restless. 
The ci-devant proprietor alone seemed at his 
ease; he lay stretched on the divan, yawning 
with the greatest nonchalance, and appeared to 
be busily engaged in counting the flies on the 
ceiling. All at once he recollected that he must 
pay a visit to the postmaster; he, therefore, 
started up and took his leave, and the apothecary 
followed him to the door, and then remained in 
the shop to look after his business. Charlotte 
and Fubrenheim were left alone together, and, 
it being late in autumn, it was already growing 
dark out of doors. 

Both remained silent, and in mute embarrass- 
ment. An unexpected timidity took possession 
of the heart of the reckless Lothario, and frus- 
trated all his carefully devised plans. He mused 
and mused, and at length came to the conclu- 
sion that he was cutting a most ridiculous figure. 
At length he mustered up courage, and broke 
through the silence. 

“ Will you not play something ?” said he. 

“ A Quatre Mains?” 

“ Just as you please.” 

“T play but seldom now.” 

“Indeed! Do you remember how much 
we used to play together in former times ?” 

“ Oh, yes; I remember it well.” 

“Shall we begin? I am quite at your ser- 
vice.” 

They sat down together at the piano, which 
the reader will recollect was placed at the win- 
dow. A short discussion took place as to what 
they should play, and who should take the bass. 
Charlotte requested the Baron to do so, as in old 
times he had done. They here began to play, 
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but both of them struck dreadfully false chords. 
Sometimes he played too fast — sometimes she 
played too slow. This led to mutual apologies, 
and to begging each other’s pardon. Meanwhile 
the room was getting quite dark. 

“ Confess the truth,” whispered the Baron, — 
“you are angry with me.” 

“Why should I be angry with you? God 
forgives us all. I think I played the wrong 
note.” 

“No,” said the Baron, “pour out all your 
wrath on me; perhaps I may yet be able to jus- 
tify my conduct to you.” 

“Oh, I beg pardon; I believe I have got a 
bar a-head.” 

“Tt gives me great pain, your being angry 
with me.” 

“What can you care for it? Turn over, if 
you please.” 

“Your sympathy is so valuable to me —I 
need it so much — I am so unhappy.” 

“You unhappy!” said Charlotte, with emo- 
tion. 

She stopped playing. 

“Yes, Charlotte — permit me still to address 
you by that dear name —I am truly unhappy. 
The world in which I live kills the heart — an 
icy blast pervades it, and my heart can find no 
peace. In the midst of the crowd, I feel alone 
—AIcannot attach myself to any one, ard I 
cannot believe that any one has sympathy with 
me.” 

“ But,” said he, with more animation, “do 
you know what consoles me ? Can you guess 
what those feelings are, that alone animate my 
breast in the icy atmosphere of the world ? Can 
you tell this, Charlotte ?” 

The apothecary’s wife was silent, but her 
bosom heaved. 

“Yes, Charlotte,” continued the Baron, “ it is 
the recollection of the times when we lived to- 
gether — it is the remembrance of you that con- 
stitutes my only happiness. How often, when 
tired of the heartless frivolity of the saloons, do I 
look back to that familiar, quiet corner, in which 


| I lived, with you and for you. I then see before 


me your window, and the well-remembered shad- 
ow on the white curtain. Fancy usurps the 
place of reality, and, happy in my waking vis- 
ions, my heart once more beats with love and 
bliss.” 

“ Ah,” said the apothecary’s wife, in a voice 
faint with emotion, “and what is my lot? Here 
every thing is strange to me, and joyless. I 
have not a single female friend. My father, 
too, is dead. Alas! too, I only live in the re- 
membrance of the past, for the reality of the 
present weighs on me like a mountain of lead.” 

“ Poor Charlotte! my heart told me that you, 





too, must be unhappy. No one here can appre- 
ciate you, no one can understand you; but I 
know that you were born for sympathy, and 
created to participate in all the joys and sorrows 
of love.” 

“ Oh, spare me.” 

“ Do I not tell the truth ?” 

“ Unhappy truth! Oh, how long did I hope 
for happiness. I caught a glimpse of it from 
afar, but, meteor-like, it vanished, and loneliness 
became my lot.” 

“No,” interrupted the Baron; “in vain does 
destiny combat against love. Had we been 
united, we should have been happy — your eyes 
tell me so. Who shall prevent our being happy 
now ?” 

“T do not hate you.” 

“ Can we not rise above the vulgar prejudices 
of every-day life ? Can we not love one another, 
and find a compensation for our miseries in the 
sweet delusion ?” 

“ And what would the world say ?” 

“What need we to care about the world? Is 
not love a world in itself? How miserable is 
every thing earthly, when compared with it ? 
How does it exalt the soul—what inspiration 
does not follow the passion of love !” 

At these words the Baron seized her hand — 
it trembled violently. 

“ And sacred duties,” gasped she, with trem- 
bling voice. 

“ These duties are but the fantasies of human 
calculation. Duty is an earthly conventionality, 
and heaven is open to us. You see it plainly 
enough, it was no blind chance — it was no blind 
chance that brought us together again; we were 
created for each other. Do you not feel this? 
But the force of my love enables me to anticipate 
that you must love me also.” 

“ And you do not deceive yourself,” said the 
poor young woman, covering her pallid face and 
throbbing brow with her hand. 

An indescribable feeling of triumph filled 
Fuhrenheim’s inmost soul. The room had now 
become quite dark. 

“Oh!” said he, “now I am ready to meet 
death for your sake — now happiness is within 
our reach. Repeat once more those precious 
words. Since when, and how did you come to 
love me?” 

“ Oh, I will confess all — I have not power to 
keep silence any longer,” said she, speaking 
with great rapidity. “I always bore your im- 
age in my heart ; I have never ceased to ——” 

At this moment the door was thrown wide 
open, and a fat, barefooted peasant girl tramped 
into the room, bearing two brass candlesticks, in 
each of which was stuck a dimly-burning tallow 
candle. The apothecary’s wife withdrew her 
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hand hastily from that of the Baron. The tal- 
lows, and the vulgar apparition of the peasant- 
girl, produced an unpleasant sensation in the 
“man of the world ;” but the dim glare of those 
candles shone like a ray from heaven, sent to 
illuminate the dark precipice that yawned at 
the feet of this unhappy young woman, who had 
suffered herself to be led away by her feelings, 
until her inconsiderate passions had led her to 
its very brink. 

“No! no!” said she, with a voice full of pas- 
sion, but to which self-command began to be re- 
stored, “a wife must be pure and unspotted — 
the tumult of passion is deceptive, but so much 
the more inevitably certain is the remorse that 
follows. I adjure you, by all that is sacred to 
you, never again to renew this subject.” 

The apothecary entered the room. 

“ Now I am free,” said he, with a friendly 
nod. “I am afraid you must be ennuyée. 
Let us make a bowl of punch, and play Bos- 
ton.” 

But the Baron was visibly discomposed, and 
would not listen to any proposal. Disappointed 
in his expectations, he rushed home to his own 
house, to toss about his couch the whole night 
long. 

Next morning the crafty roud from the capital 
was up to his ears in love with the simple pro- 
vincial apothecary’s wife, and that, too, madly 
and hopelessly. 


CHAPTER V. 


Meanwhile the townspeople began to whisper 
about all sorts of gossip. 

“Did you hear the news?” said the provin- 
cial dandy to Baruscheff, the shopkeeper, one 
day that he was paying him a visit. ‘“ Charlotte 
Karlowna — hem, hem ——” 

“It is not possible? said the other. 

“ Yes, it seems odd enough, evento me. But 
tell me for heaven’s sake, what does the Baron 
sit at the apothecary’s the whole day for? He 
is an Aulic councillor and a man of fortune, and 
he has got things that would astonish you to see. 
I saw a ruby ring with him the other day—a 
beautiful thing — must have cost five hundred 
rubles at the lowest figure. And I asked him if 
he knew all the ministers, and he said that he 
knows most of them. It is well enough for such 
as I am to loiter about the apothecary’s to kill 
time ; but it seems quite out of place for such as 
he is— a curious business.” 

“ True enough — you are quite right,” replied 
Baruscheff, stroking his beard. 

“Have you heard the news about Franz 
Iwanowitsch ?” said the justice of peace to the 
burgomaster, with a wicked leer. 








“Oh, yes—in an underhand way,” replied 
the other. 

“ How in an underhand way? Why, it’s the talk 
of the town. They live openly together. Tis 
a shame and a scandal. In your place I should 
have interfered. The authorities ought, like a 
careful mother, to insinuate themselves into the 
private affairs of the citizens, and point out to 
them what they should avoid —it is their duty.” 

“ Hem — do you think so ?” 

“ Not a doubt of it; you are the protector of 
our civic morality.” 

“« Indeed !” 

“ Besides this, the Baron is a regular free- 
thinker. Did he visit you yet ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Ts it possible ? ” 

“ True enough.” 

“ And he did not visit me either. Well, to 
be sure, as to me that does not signify much ; 
but — the head person of the town — and did 
you visit him ? ” 

“ Of course I did my duty.” 

“ And you went in uniform ?” 

“ Yes —— to be sure.” 

“ And he didn’t pay you back your visit ?” 

“How pay me back ?” 

“T mean he didn’t return it again in person.” 

* No, not as yet.” 

“ What an impudent fellow he must be -—— he 


_ should be taught manners.” 


“T can’t make out how he can admire the 
apothecary’s wife. She is just a German Frau, 
and nothing more. A Polish lady is quite a 


| different sort of thing. When we were quar- 


tered in Little Russia, I was quite delighted with 
them. You can’t say a word against them. 
How well educated they are, and how well they 
dance the mazurka; but what do you think I 
should say to the apothecary ?” 

“That is your affair; do what you think 
best.” 

“ That is a nice ‘coup,’” whispered the chief 
of police to the assessor, as the old secretary of 
the local tribunal was reading aloud a long and 
tedious report of some cause before it. 

“A grand ‘coup,’ I say. Civilization has 
made great progress of late years; and has even 
reached our town. The apothecary has sold his 
wife for 5,000 rubles.” 

“He was in too great a hurry with the bar- 
gain,” observed the assessor, gravely ; ‘he would 
have got double the money, if he had held out a 
little; but, even as it is, that is a good round 
sum. What luck some people have, to be 
sure |” 

“ What resolution is to be pronounced in this 
case ?” interrupted the secretary. 

“ What do you think?” replied the assessor. 
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“ The matter must be referred to the superior 
court, and to the will of God.” 

“T am satisfied,” said the assessor. 

“ And so am I,” said the chef de police. 

And they all three signed the resolution, and 
went home to dinner. 

Some days after the above conversations had 
taken place, the burgomaster’s droschke stopped 
at the apothecary’s shop. Franz Iwanowitsch 
was not much pleased at this visit, and his brow 
was clouded a little. However, he went out to 
receive the great man with the usual formalities. 

“T want to speak to you on a subject of im- 
portance,” said he to the apothecary, with a 
grave countenance. 

“What can I do for you?” said the latter; 
“T don’t keep virgin honey now, and my stock 
of chamomile is exhausted.” 

“ My official duty,” continued the burgomaster, 
“is not confined to mere police inspections. 
The authorities should, like a careful mother, 
insinuate themselves into the private affairs of 
the citizens, and point out to them what they 
have to avoid.” 

“ With all deference,” edged in the apoth- 
ecary. 

“T am glad to find that you are of my opinion. 
We are both of us steady men, and we can talk 
on this subject quietly. Is it not so?” 

“ Just as you say.” 

“Tn former times it was quite different. Be- 
tween you and J, when my regiment was quar- 
tered in Little Russia, you know, near Duna- 
bourg. I was then a young man, and always in 
love. I got into scrapes enough I must confess. 
But what women there are there. Nothing can 
be neater than a Polish lady — Panna Dombick- 
ofska, Panna Dschembulitza— our Russian wo- 
men are not fit to tie their shoe-strings.” 

“ But what do you mean by all this?” de- 
manded the apothecary. 

“TI beg your pardon; I was beginning to 
wander away from my subject. What I wanted 
to say was, that I hope you will take what I am 
going to say in good part.” 

“ About Panna Dschembulitza?” demanded 
the apothecary. 

“No, about your wife.” 

“ About my wife?” said Franz Iwanowitsch, 
in a tone that made the burgomaster recoil three 
paces. 

“ Don’t be alarmed; but there are all sorts of 
stories going round the town, and I only wanted 
to let you know for your own good.” 

“ What stories ?” 

“Just nothing, but that the people here won- 
der at the Baron’s coming so often to your house, 
and they have got up all sorts of gossip about it 
— you understand me. I don’t believe it all; 
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but sometimes things have an awkward appear- 
ance — people must be careful.” 

The apothecary trembled all over with rage. 

“Do you see that window there ?” said he, 
in a half-choked voice. “ Just tell any one that 
thinks of coming to me with such warnings 
and advice, that I will pitch them out there like 
a cracked gallipot. My wife is as pure as snow; 
she stands far above all the gossip and scandal 
on which your wretched town seems to exist. 
Herr Burgomaster, if any one dares to hint a 
word against her honor —there, look at these 
hands —I will tear him in pieces like a dog, as 
long as I have a drop of blood in my veins. In- 
sult my wife!” shouted the exasperated little 
man — “my wife —that is as much as to tear 
my heart in pieces with redhot pincers. Do you 
know what? compared with my wife, your whole 
town is not worth my last year’s stock of spoiled 
pills. I will tear in pieces and stamp on who- 
ever dares to open his mouth to say . 

The little apothecary seemed to increase in 
stature in proportion as his words waxed big, 
and the burgomaster slunk out of the door, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“Charlotte had heard the whole conversation 
from the next room, but when she opened the 
door, her husband was sitting quietly at his desk 
as usual, noting down his herbs, and scratching 
his red head every now and then. 

“What were you disputing with the burgo- 
master about ?” demanded Charlotte, timidly. 

“Why is the fellow always teazing me to 
repair the trottoirs at my expense? and where 
am I to get money to do it ?” 

The apothecary’s wife was cut to the quick by 
her husband’s disinterested attachment, and her 
conscience smote her. 

“Oh,” thought she to herself, “why is he not 
a little cross or even cruel to me; I could bear 
it better. Mine is a strange destiny —alas! for 
my poor heart. I cannot love a man that de- 
votes his entire life to me, and I am ready to 
sacrifice myself for him who has shaded my 
youth with sorrow. But at least I will not for- 
get my duty —I will obey the law strictly.” 

And thus three weeks passed in a sort of 
painful intoxication. The apothecary’s wife de- 
luded by specious self-deception, gave way to 
her culpable feeling. Every morning found her 
standing at the window, watching for Fuhren- 
heim; and when she caught a distant glimpse of 
him, her eye brightened up, and when she heard 
his footstep near, her heart beat wildly, and 
her cheek glowed; she was happy, and the 
wretched little town, with its miserable apothe- 
cary’s shop, appeared to her an earthly para- 
dise. 

And the Baron — he wanted to be a Faublas, 
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and he became almost a Werter. He was really 
in love —in love like a student—he who had 
intended to treat love after the manner of a lion 
of the modern school. At times, ’tis true, he 
was ashamed of the sincerity of his feeling, and 
he would then take all possible pains to screw 
himself up to the proper pitch of obduracy be- 
coming «a fashionable monster. But love, that 
pure drop of heavenly dew, effaced his evil in- 
tentions in despite of himself; and the seduced 
seducer, constantly thwarted in his immoral 
plans, was compelled to cast down his eyes mod- 
estly, play duets on the pianoforte, and listen to 
oft-repeated stories and anecdotes of her former 
female companions, her playful school girl tricks, 
and the modest pleasures of her maiden life, and 
that, too, at a time when his heart was convulsed 
with the fiery stream of passion. 

In vain he endeavoured to repeat the scene 
that had followed the ever-memorable dinner. 
The apothecary’s wife exhausted all her female 
stratagems to avoid confessions of love or declar- 
ations of any kind ; and when he got angry with 
himself, and execrated his own want of fashion- 
able heartlessness, she would smile on him so 
winningly, and gaze on him with so much ex- 
pression, that the cloud passed from his brow, 
and hope once more stole into his heart. Often, 
too, the Baron witnessed the most painfully 
prosaic details of household life, and Charlotte 
would come out to meet him with an expression 
of fatigue and tucked-up sleeves, which always 
denoted that washing was gone on. Frequently, 
too, her dress outraged the fashion more than was 
necessary ; and more than once she interrupted 
his allusions to his eternal passion, by giving 
charges to the bare-legged servant to look after 
the roast mutton. At such times the Baron 
would get out of temper with himself and his 
passion, and order his servant to pack the car- 
riage. But as he thought it uncivil to go away 
without taking leave, he would go once more to 
the apothecary’s shop, and then he found Char- 
lotte musing at the window, and she would smile 
on him, and her gentle melodious voice vibrated 
once more in his heart, and he forgot his ill 
temper and his plans of seduction, and then he 
sat down after the old fashion, and seemed never 
tired of looking and listening. 


CHAPTER VI. 


One morning, the dandy in the braided frock 
paid a visit to the Baron, just as the latter had 
got out of bed, and was in the act of opening a 
letter that moment come from the post. 

“I beg pardon—I hope | don’t intrude,” 
said the provincial. 

* Oh, no, by no means.” 





“ Well, as you are so good, perhaps I might 
ask for a pipe?” 

The Baron called his servant, who filled a 
pipe for the dandy, giving him at the same time 
a most savage look, and slamming the door after 
him as he went out of the room. 

The Baron went on reading his letter, and 
smiled once or twice at passages in it. 

This the dandy perceived, and it attracted his 
curiosity. 

“Did you receive that letter from St. Peters- 
burg, may I ask ?” 

“sen 

“From one of your family ?” 

“No; from a lady of my acquaintance.” 

“Indeed! Then it is written in French ?” 

“ No; in Russian” 

“ Ah, that is very interesting. I should like 
to know how the Petersburg ladies write. Does 
it contain secrets ?” 

“ Oh, no, by no means.” 

“Oh, might I request the great favor of being 
allowed just to peep into it.” 

“ You may read it, if you like.” 

The provincial clutched eagerly at the letter, 
and turned it round and round —“ How sweet 
it smells!” said he; “ quite delightful; it is easy 
to see that it comes from the capital — and what 
is this in the corner ?” 

“ The countess’s coast of arms.” 

“Oh, what funny people! just to think of 
what they invent — letter-paper with the arms 
stamped into it. So that is a count’s coronet.” 

“ Yes.” 

“] never saw any thing like it before, ’tis so 
nice.” Here he began to read aloud. 

“*T promised to write to you long ago, but as 
a letter is a dangerous document, you must not 
be surprised at my writing in Russian, as a 
letter in that language is not likely to compro- 
mise any one, and J am quite sure no one ever 
made a bad use of a document of the kind; and 
thus I save appearances, and abandon myself to 
the pleasure of writing to you. We miss you 
very much, and are quite disconsolate at not 
hearing you chat and jest as usual. What are 
you about in your province, oh, most redoubtable 
lion? We all grieve for you, for all our fun has 
departed with you. Yesterday we danced at 
the waters;* what figures, to be sure, there 
were there! What has become of all the beauty 
now-a-days! Cavaliers comme il faut are be- 
coming more scarce every day. It has now 
gone so far that our lionnes are surrounded by 
mere children. The island looks quite desert- 
ed ;¢ there are only two or three ladies here ; the 

* The establishment for artificial mineral springs 


near St. Petersburg, at which balls are given occa- 
sionally. 


+ Pleasure-grounds near St. Petersburg. 
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weather is tolerable. What more news can I 
tell you? My husband is gone down to his 
estate, to economize; he proposed to me to 
accompany him, but I detest the provinces, and 
pictured to myself this pleasure in such dreadful 
colors, that I could not make up my mind to 
go. Ican just imagine what sort of caps and 
bonnets they wear there ; the sight of them must 
be enough to kill one; and then the provincial 
dandies killing one with attention, and the pe- 
tutes maitresses et dames de qualité full of preten- 
sion and ennui. It must be very laughable. 
Come back as soon as possible, and tell us all 
your adventures —I am sure they must be very 
amusing. And then we might take a trip some- 
where, perhaps to Paris. I shall await you most 
impatiently for that purpose; we should amuse 
ourselves admirably. I have no more news. 
Your friends are all well, sighing chacun aur 
preds de sa belle, and Iam quite abandoned — 
perhaps only because I am waiting for you. As 
to you, take care not to fall in love with the 
wife of one of those monstres described in the 
Revisor.* We made up a party the other day 
to go to the Russian theatre. Only fancy! it 
was the first time in my life. After all they 
play very well; they represented the Revisor by 
some man called Gogol ; it was amusing enough, 
but mauvais genre, as you may suppose. Adieu! 
Don’t forget que vous etes attendu avec impa- 
tience. I expect a letter from you with the 
promised details, and a description in full of the 
caricatures amongst whom you spend your 
time.’” 

“ Admirable style!” exclaimed the dandy, full 
of enthusiasm; “that is what I call charming. 
With people of the world, every thing is so 
striking and apt. Bon ton is every thing; and,” 
added he, with a sly laugh, “no doubt she is a 
beauty to boot.” 

“ That is to say, so-so; however * 

“ Oh, you are too discreet and too modest; it 
is easy to see that she is a beauty —it can’t be 
otherwise! I congratulate you, Herr Baron.” 

“There is nothing particular in the whole 
affair.” 

“Of course you would not say so; that 
is clear. Pray, allow me to smoke another 
pipe '” 

The proprietor of the frogged coat smoked 
two pipes more, and when he perceived that he 
could not fish out any more news, he took his 
leave of the Baron with a significant smile, and 
went straight over to the apothecary’s. 

There he found every thing quiet, and ap- 
parently as usual. Charlotte was sitting in the 





* The Revisor is an excellent comedy by Gogol, 
that satirizes with great truth the absurdities of Rus- 
sian provincialism. 
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window, watching the street; the apothecary 
was conning over a German newspaper, a year 
old at least. 

“T have just come from the Baron’s. What 
an admirable young man he is!” 

Charlotte turned round suddenly. The apoth- 
ecary nodded assent, and said, “Indeed he ap- 
pears to be a good young man!” 

“ A regular paragon of perfection; and then 
—so much gaiety, so much frankness; we have 
just sworn brotherhood together.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Do you know what ?—but it must be be- 
tween ourselves— he has just confided to me 
that he has a liaison at St. Petersburg.” 

“That is an untruth!” said the apothecary’s 
wife, interrupting him, and turning as pale as 
death. 

“An untruth! well, that is civil; but have I 
not just read a letter of his? and such a letter, 
too — quite a gem.” 

“From a lady?” demanded Charlotte. 

“From whom else could it be? What a nice 
person, too! He confessed to me that she is a 
regular beauty; you comprehend, a beauty in 
the capital is something more than one of our 
provincials.” 

“ And what did she write to him?” demanded 
the apothecary. 

Charlotte listened with the greatest attention, 
and endeavoured to catch every word as it fell 
from the provincial’s mouth. 

“ That is the best of it, what she writes. But 
you must be sure not to mention a word about 
it, as he confided it to me under a promise of 
strict secrecy.” 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“There were some words I did not under- 
stand; but, at all events, the Baron seems to 
know how to manage the ladies admirably. Ha! 
ha! what funny things they write to him.” 

“But the letter?” demanded Charlotte, 
eagerly. 

“T must think for a moment. Yes, this was 
it —‘ I do n’t know how to save appearances, but 
I abandon myself to the pleasure of writing to 
you. Why did you go away? I am always 
weeping for you; you are a lion.’ ” 

“ He must have treated her very roughly.” 

“Where are the good old times? There are 
only three ladies on the island; the lionesses 
walk about there with their children. Let us 
leave the country, and then we shall be happy.’” 

“ That looks like an elopement.” 

“ Yes, and then —— ‘In the province where 
you are, there must be dreadful caricatures.’ ” 

“That is meant for us; it is not very polite, 
but no matter.” 

“« Come back as soon as possible, that we may 
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have something to laugh at. The women there, 
and their caps, must be very absurd. Other 
ladies have men to sigh to them, but I am wait- 
ing for you. Do n't fall in love with the wife of 
some monstre.’” 

“ What is monstre ?” 

“ A monster, of course,” replied the apothe- 
cary. 

*“ Oh, then, I do not know who that is meant 
for —‘ We are all expecting you impatiently’ — 
(How is it that he lingers on here, while they 
are lamenting his absence in the capital ? — and 
that he spends time paying visits to you, and 
swearing brotherhood with me).” 

Perhaps the dandy expatiated on the Baron’s 
triumph with a certain degree of malicious tri- 
umph, because Charlotte’s evident bias towards 
Fuhrenheim displeased him. However that 
may be, the affair ended strangely enough, for 
the apothecary called our friend, the provincial, 
aside, and requested of him never to enter his 
doors again; and Charlotte sat in the window, 
pale, and apparently unconscious of every thing 
round her. She no longer looked out into the 
street, and neither moved nor spoke, but seemed 
totally absorbed in her own bitter thoughts. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Poor Charlotte never closed her eyes that 
night. How could she, poor, simple, unadorned 
woman, who was constrained to wash and to 
cook — she, the apothecary’s wife —the pro- 
vincial — how could she think of entering the 
lists against the fine ladies in plumed bonnets, 
in laces, and silk robes, with whom the Baron 
was so intimate? She afforded him only the 
pastiine of a moment, nay, she was but a toy 
wherewithal to drive away his ennui. She 
should be grateful, if he condescended to whis- 
per a few civil words to her, even in jest. How 
could he love an apothecary’s wife? He loves 
a lady of high rank — she corresponds with him, 
and awaits his return with impatience. And 
when he does return, they will turn to jest, and 
cover with ridicule, the apothecary’s shop and 
its inmates, and bandy witty sayings about the 
tender loves of Chamomile and Cinchona. 

Jealousy, deeply burning jealousy, seized on 
the poor young woman, and made her its prey. 
Yes, suggested her inflamed imagination, he 
loves another,—she is not so handsome and 
youthful as thou art, —she has not thy blooming 
cheeks, nor thy luxuriant tresses, — but men 
never remark such things. Every thing around 
her shows luxury and affluence — and thou art 
surrounded by penury and poverty. She has 
flowers in her hair, and flowers in her saloons — 
she lives among flowers, in autumn as in winter 
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—and thou art surrounded by the wretched at- 
tributes of thy lowly condition, copper money, 
tallow-candles, the smell of the apothecary’s shop, 
provincialism, rags, and solitude. How darest 
thou to love this stately man, to whom thy 
wretched mode of life must be disgusting, al- 
though he endeavours to conceal it? Hast thou 
forgotten, or hast thou never remarked, how the 
sight of thy poverty clouds his forehead, and 
brings a contemptuous smile to his lip? And 
thou, his humble slave, art content to catch a 
look of pity, instead of love. Thou hast forgot- 
ten thy pride, and the dignity of thy sex, in or- 
der to become an object of ridicule to a fine 
lady, and a subject for compassion to a man of 
the world, who always despised thy poverty, and 
would be ashamed to be happy with thee. 

The next day the apothecary’s wife was deadly 
pale, and immersed in thought; her husband 
watched her with anxious looks, gave her several 
powders to take, and seemed much discomposed 
himself. 

The Baron appeared, as usual, about noon. 
Charlotte received him coldly, and scarcely re- 
plied to his questions, and then left the room, 
under pretence of household business. The Bar- 
on went home out of sorts. The apothecary 
was silent. The next day it was the same thing 
again, and the third. Charlotte was pale and 
careworn — she neither sighed nor smiled ; there 
was something cold, collapsed, and brooding in 
her look. The apothecary never said a word. 

A week passed thus. It was evening — the Bar- 
on was sitting in his room, buried in thought, and 
leaning his head on his hands. Charlotte’s cold- 
ness strengthened his passion much more even 
than the most refined coquetry would have done. 
His frivolous plans all vanished. He was in love, 
really, earnestly — full of ardent, boy-like pas- 
sion — restless and sleepless — without a ray of 
hope — plunged in despair. 

This sudden change in her deportment was 
inexplicable to him. A moment’s explanation 
must put all to rights again— but just now, as if 
to prevent it, her husband never left her side for 
a moment. Suddenly he raised his head, the 
door creaked, and the apothecary walked into 
the room. 

What can this mean ? 

Even the apothecary’s good-humored face 
looked pale and care-worn. 

“T come to you,” said he, “on an important 
affair. You have been staying here on busi- 
ness ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the Baron, coldly. 

“ But your mission is at an end — is it not ?” 

“No doubt it is— but what of that ?” 

“ Why do you linger on here, when your busi- 
ness is at an end ?” 
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The Baron looked confused. The apothecary 
folded his arms, and continued — 

“ A disgusting piece of gossip has come to my 
ears —I disposed of it as it deserved. I have 
so much confidence in my wife, that I would not 
wound her by showing her the slightest suspi- 
cion of her. But still, in a little town like this, 
such reports may have very unpleasant results, 
and it is my duty to prevent this.” 

“Do you wish for satisfaction?” said the 
Baron, thoughtfully. 

“ Satisfaction!” replied the apothecary, with 
dignity. “And are you not ashamed to make 
such a proposal to me? I am neither a student, 
nor a man of the world. Do you suppose that I 
would risk all my wife’s prospects in life on ac- 
count of a foolish business like this, that has only 
wounded my own self-love; or that I could suf- 
fer you to act the magnanimous towards me. 
No, Herr Baron, we are neither of us children 
— I came to you for a different purpose.” 

“ What, then, do you wish for ?” 

“That you should go back to St. Petersburg 
immediately.” 

“Yes, I will do so in a few days.” 

“No, this very night.” 

“ That is impossible ; I really cannot do so— 
it is quite impossible.” 

“Well, then, in that case, we can sit down 
for a little, and I will tell you a short story.” 

“Tn a certain town there lived a good old 
man, a professor. He had an only child, a 
daughter. An unprincipled young man made 
his way into his house ——” 

“ Stop,” said the Baron. 

“ Do not interrupt my story. Yes, this youth 
was unprincipled; for, as he well knew that he 
would never marry the girl, he should never 
have inveigled her innocent affections, nor de- 
ceived the old man’s confidence; nor should he 
have employed the gifts with which nature had 
favored him, for the purpose of sacrificing the 
peace of a family to his own amusement.” 

The Baron sunk his head slowly on his breast, 
without saying a word. 

“Tn the same town,” continued the apotheca- 
ry, “there lived another young man, who had 
neither property, a brilliant exterior, or personal 
advantages of any kind, and having no career to 
look forward to, he worked incessantly in order 
to put himself in a position to earn his bread 
honorably. But he, too, possessed a youthful 
heart capable of warm and generous sentiments, 
and open to love. But this is not the question. 
Do you comprehendme? But let us speak 
openly. When you left that town, every one 
knew that Charlotte loved you. Many of us 
thought, in our innocence, that you, having had 
free access to the house like a promised bride- 
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groom, would return and claim your bride. I 
was the only one who penetrated you and your 
character ; and I sought the professor’s acquaint- 
ance. The old man told me how he had loved 
you; how he had foolishly hoped, and how he 
had been miserably disappointed. I proposed to 
him to go to St. Petersburg to seek you out, and 
ascertain whether there were any hopes of your 
return. I went, and found that you were paying 
your addresses to the Countess Krasnoselski.” 

“How do you know that?” demanded the 
Baron. 

“T only know that she jilted you; but there 
was no hope for Charlotte, and then I offered 
her my hand. God knows I never teazed her 
with protestations of a passion in which I knew 
she could not participate. I only promised to 
myself to be her protector and second parent, 
for her own father died just then. I brought 
her here, fearing that it would be too painful to 
her to stay in a place with which so many sad 
reminiscences were connected. But she contin- 
ued sad, and happiness was a stranger to her. 
This cast me down completely. You do not 
know what it is to be obliged to appear gay and 
free from care, whilst one’s heart rankles with a 
galling wound. All of a sudden you arrived 
here. I thought to myself, that if my wife still 
loved you, nothing else remained for me than — 
to go alone into the wide world. For I was 
ready and willing to sacrifice all my happiness to 
hers. Perhaps, too, 1 may have hoped that she 
would find out to what an extent you belonged 
to the great world, and that she might thus re- 
gain her peace of mind. And thus have I lived 
since yourarrival. I donot demand, but expect, 
a determination from you. This very morning 
Charlotte opened her whole heart to me; she 
begged my pardon, as if this angel could resist 
it—as if I had not known every thing long 
ago. But she charged me at the same time to 
tell you, that she had but one request to make 
of you— that you would go away ; for between 
the fashionable Roué of the ‘ grand monde’ and 
the poor apothecary’s wife there can be nothing 
in common. Pardon me, if I have caused you 
pain; I am only doing my duty. Will not you 
also perform yours ?” 

“ Jacob!” shouted the Baron to his servant, 
“order post-horses immediately.” 








The two rivals stood facing each other fora | 


few minutes. 


“ Thank you,” continued the apothecary, after | 


a while ; “you have still some good in you — 


the great world has not altogether corrupted | 


” 


you. 
“ And you thank me?” interrupted the Bar- 


on, with genuine feeling. “ You, before whom _ 


I ought to bow my head in reverence!” 
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This strange dialogue soon took another turn. 
They began to talk of their “ university years,” 
of their former fellow-students, and of their com- 
mon love. ‘They sat together like two men who 
now met for the first time, and felt themselves 
irresistibly attracted towards each other. They 
both discovered, for the first time, that, setting 
apart the difference of their habits and position, 
there was something congenial and fraternal in 
their dispositions — both had nearly the same 
antipathies, the same wishes, and it seemed de- 
termined by fate that they should both live the 
same intellectual life, and both love the same 
woman. Jacob, delighted to be off, was mean- 
while carrying out the luggage, and strapping it 
on the carriage. 

The horses were put to, every thing was 
ready, and the Baron and the apothecary shook 
hands cordially. 

“ Remember me to her,” said the Baron, in a 
scarcely articulate voice. 

“ Do not forget us,” said the apothecary, with 
a heavy heart. 

They embraced one another in silence, the 
postillion flourished his whip, and the carriage 
drove off at full gallop. 

When the apothecary returned home, he found 
his wife standing on the steps of the door wait- 
ing his return, her face convulsed, her hair 
dishevelled, and holding a light in her hand. 

“ Well! — what?” gasped she, and her voice 
seemed to fail her. 

“Gone!” said the apothecary, rubbing his 
hands; “ you will now have peace.” 

“Gone?” repeated Charlotte, mechanically 
and slowly — “ gone!” 

The light glided from her hand, she staggered, 
and sunk into her husband’s arms. 


A year passed over. In a Russian provincial 
town, nothing ever changes — at least, not for 
the better. ‘The market-house became only more 
dilapidated ; here and there the roof of a house 
had sunk down altogether on the ground, and 
the trottoirs had become perfectly impracticable 
for foot passengers. 

One morning, the reader’s old acquaintance, 
the man of the frogged coat, had been sitting in 
Baruscheff’s shop, tasting the new plums and 
the old almonds. At length he got up, and went 
over to the post-office, to ascertain whether any 
stranger had passed through during the night. 
As he was making his way between the ruts in 
the streets, he observed some one walking straight 
up to him. At the first glance, the well-prac- 
tised provincialist saw that this person was not 
one of the townsfolk. At the second, he fancied 
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he must have seen him before. He went straight 
up to the stranger, and stopped short in amaze- 
ment. 

“Bah! Baron, is that you?” 

* Good morning.” 

“ So you have come back to us again ?” 

“No, I am only travelling through.” 

* And your carriage ?” 

“Ts at the post-office. They are putting the 
horses to, and meanwhile I just got out to stretch 
my legs.” 

“ So!— what a pretty handkerchief you have 
— a genuine foulard.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Just permit me to look at it— how pretty it 
is!” ‘ 
The Baron turned deadly pale, as they came 
to the corner of the street. 

“Pray tell me,” said he, with a tremulous 
voice, “ why has the sign been removed from 
the apothecary’s house ?” 

“ What !— did not hear about it ?” 

“ No.” 

“We have got no apothecary’s shop now in 
town.” 


“ And the apothecary — what has become of 
him ?” 

“ He is gone to the chief town of this govern- 
ment.” 

“Indeed! For what purpose ?” 

“Oh! after his misfortune he would not stay 
here any longer.” 

“ What misfortune ?” 

“ How ! is it possible that you never heard of 
it?” 

* No.” 

“ His wife, our Charlotte Karlowna —~— ” 

“Well?” 

“ Tas taken leave of us.” 

“Dead!” cried the Baron, forgetting all his 
hauteur. 

“ Just four months ago. I thought you knew 
it already. Yes, the poor thing is dead. You 
recollect her? She was not bad looking. She 
would have been thought pretty, even in the 
capital, I am quite sure.” 

“ Was she long sick ?” demanded the Baron, 
with a strong effort. 

“Eight months! Her poor husband never 
left her bed for a moment. But what was the 
use ? — there is no cure for consumption. You 
will stay a day with us? Our burgomaster has 
married a Polish wife — we can dine with him. 
And just fancy, since his marriage he has given 
up praising the Polish women. Let us go to him.” 

“No, no! I must hurry on to St. Petersburg.” 

“ Adieu!” 

And the travelling-carriage swept round the 
corner. — Dublin University Magazine. 
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THE GODS OF GREECE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AZETH, THE EGYPTIAN.’ 


HERA. ARTEMIS. 


Call ye the Gods of Hellas dead? Call ye 
the faith and the poetry no more? Deem ye 
that oblivion and decay can compass the immor- 
tal ? — that life can be absorbed in death? In 
truth, nay! Under other names, and masked 
in other forms, the Gods of Greece yet hold 
place upon the earth—the deities of Olympos 
yet dwell among men! And if not now, as of 
old —if not now, as the cloud-compelling Zeus, 
the venerable Hera, the far-darting Apollo, the 
well-tressed, laughter-loving, queen of love — 
sweet Aphrodite, sea-born darling !—if not as 
these, yet as other impersonations, true, beauti- 
ful, and living as they. As the saint and the 
hero — as the maid, the wife, and the mother — 
as the senator, the general, and the paladin — 
as the present forms of life, the divinities of the 
past make good their claim to immortality. And 
this, because of their rrutH. Because they 
were life-like, —embodying the passions of all 
times and the characteristics of universal man- 
hood, — clothing in local fashions forms whose 
type is from the beginning, and through all 
ages, and in all climes; because they find an 
echo in the heart of man, the Gods of Greece 
still possess their lovers and their children, — 
Olympos still detains his worshippers! Life can- 
not die! Death is a nullity —a wizzard’s name 
wherewith to frighten children — the goblin of a 
painted show!—nor can that which has once 
dwelt in strong and healthy shape among men, 
and been their food, their soul’s companion, 
their life, their God — ever fade away into noth- 
ingness, leaving not a shadow of themselves and 
of their power. Neither is it unprofitable, this 


| looking to the past; for all that has ever been of 


interest or of service to man, must still continue 


| to be so, if properly viewed and understood. 


Our passions, intellect, life, desires, aspirations, 


| are all the same now, as in the days of Pericles; 


the difference is only in society —only in the 
dress. Our senators wear black coats and chim- 
ney hats, instead of the chiton and the orator’s 
myrtle crown ; but they are the same men, dis- 
cussing the same principles, though the particu- 


| lar questions are unlike, as once collected in the 


Pnyx, and who now yawn upon the Commons’ 
benches. But we are all so fettered by forms, 
so imposed on by appearances, so swayed by 
names, that we hedge round our own day as a 
thing utterly apart — an isolated plot of time — 
a foreign land in the great world of feeling — 





an unwrit page of history —a day which shall 
not see one moment like to the past — which shall 
not give back one passion or one interest that 
used to influence men. This feeling of isolation 
in the world’s history was never more powerful 
than at present; caused by the application of 
principles which have worked a revolution in 
society, truly ; but man himself remains the same ! 

If a nation, such as Greece, in all its refine- 
ment, polish, and learning, could find truth and 
beauty in its mythology, we also must surely 
meet with much in that same mythology both 
interesting and useful to us. We must surely 
find that a whole people did not concur in wor- 
shipping dead, dry forms, but that beneath these 
forms ran an undercurrent of deep meaning -- 
within these eidola, dwelt a spirit of life. And 
in truth, they were no mere names, these Gods 
of Greece! They were no elemental facts, po- 
etically portrayed, embodying nothing deeper 
than the physical phenomena of nature ; they 
were no dull records of past events, when his- 
tory was confused, and a mythic legend became 
the sole chronicle of the hero’s deeds ; they were 
not chymic mysteries — they were not scholastic 
subtleties, — but they were faithful transcripts of 
human nature. They were true—they are im- 
mortal ! 

Oh ! we could not part with them — our breth- 
ren of Olympos — we could not blot out from 
the sky our brightest stars of poetry! In all 
this frantic haste, this giant noise, this speedy 
flight toward the dim future, we turn back to the 
asphodelian plains, the calm heroic grandeur, the 
stately dignity, the stillness, and the beauty of 
the Grecian age, as the late-weaned child turns 
still and still to its estranged mother; and a 
quiet, as from an evening sky, falls on us while 
we look upon this fair picture of the past! It 
stands out from the smoke and heat of the weary 
Now, as the shade of its own Achilles in the 
mists about the isle of Leuct; the features of 
its glory fixed, the forms of its loveliness deter- 
mined. One by one our dreams of youth fade 
in the gray dawn of reality; one by one the 
fairest blossoms of our hope wither from the tree 
ere they be plucked, or plucked, are proved but 
bitterness to the taste: one by one our friends 
and lovers part into the distance, and we are 
left alone with our affections ; but midst all our 
sorrow and our solitude, still cling we to thee, 
brightest land of love and beauty — still band 
we to thy side, fair and fruitful Hellas! 

The Present has many noble names, and the 
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works done now and lately are glorious, and 
will be enduring ; but the olden time overtops 
us yet! In poetry and art infinitely, — in bra- 
very and in eloquence —aye! Our Flaxmans 
are not Pheidias nor Praxiteles; our Peels and 
our Russels are not Pericles nor Phocion; our 
Sheils and our Grattans are not Demosthenes ; 
nor, by a declining scale, are our Trafalgar 
fountains, National Galleries, and Duke’s statues, 
equal to the nine-piped fount of the sweet Cal- 
lirrhée, the Painted Portico, or the horses of 
Lysippos —no! no! The Present has its press, 
its steam, its true religion, its unfettered speech, 
its social clubs and benefit societies — both of 
which were also general in Greece, under the 
name of fpavoc—its learned women, and its 
manly children; but the sunny brightness of the 
past shames our gas-light many a time yet when 
we look at them together. It is the same with 
our characters as with our theatres. The Greeks 
performed by the light of Heaven, with no false 
glare of blue or red, no stage-lamps, no unnatu- 
ral skies, no impossible scenes ; their artistic aids 
were all for grandeur ; nature was left the same 
in kind, only increased in degree — not traves- 
tied altogether, into a thing unnatural and un- 
true. They had their high cothurni, their trag- 
ic masks, their sweeping robes, their stage ges- 
tures, and their dramatic voices; but still the 
clear sun shone over all, and distance, not false- 
ness, was the softening medium between the 
spectator and the actor. With us, nature is 
overlaid by a fulse superficial plastering of arti- 
fice — scarce of art; and all is represented to 
us colored by a peculiar light which never came 
from sun, or moon, or stars. One thing we 
lack which the ancients possessed — simplicity. 
All our work is done consciously ; each puny 
mind “ knows its own power ;”— Heaven save 
the mark !— each virtue gazes at herself in the 
glass, and smiles, and nods, and cries “ How fair 
I am!” bidding the world admire her as she 
stands. Nothing of the child is left us; nothing 
of unconscious greatness, of ingenuous simplic- 
ity ; nothing of that graceful goodness from its 
own inward impulse, and not because “ ’t is well 
to be virtuous, the neighbours praise ;” nothing 
of modesty of thought, of reverence, of silence 
from awe. Out to the whole world must each 
deepest mystery be displayed! Showered down 
as tinsel-rags of what was once the covering of 
a temple; showered down, that a mob may 
clothe itself therewith, ignorant of the worth or 
the intention of those fluttering rags ! 

We would not have truth closed in from any. 
No, not that; but we would have mysteries held 
in reverence; the unknown spoken of in whis- 
pers, not thundered forth with blare of trum- 
pets and a clown’s rude jests, exhibited for gold 
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to an audience all unfitted to receive it. We 
would have the holy things of life treated of in 
all holiness, and its great secrets searched for in 
all stillness and religious awe. We would keep 
close the door of the Adytum, until the God 
could be understood of by his worshippers, and 
we would not leave the temple free to the pol- 
lutions of a mindless rabble. We would scarce 
arm a child with the hero’s weapons, lest they 
turn to his own destruction — not defence. We 
would look back lovingly and oft, and we would 
learn the lessons which the past breathes out. 
And all this we would do, free of thought, 
wide of faith, g:Aodnuoc, as we are! An educa- 
tion which begins with the book, and not the al- 
phabet, and a temple built from the top down- 
wards, are things which Michael Scott’s familiar 
would liken unto “ twisting ropes out of sea- 
sand,” and Socrates would say, were as vain and 
null as to “ boil stones in a chytra.” Yet what 
but this is it, when the results of a long appren- 
ticeship, and of a tedious education, are laid be- 
fore the unformed mind, and it is bid to learn ? 
The ancients understood these things better, and 
they portioned out their intellectual food in such 
rations as were fit for their recipients. They 
knew human nature well; and admirably they 
adapted all they knew, framing lessons, not for a 
day, but for all time. It is curious to trace out 
the different parts of humanity, which different 
nations more particularly enshrined. With some 
it was physical nature; with others beauty of 
form; with a third, mental truths; with a fourth, 
social virtues. ‘Take, as an instance, the Egyp- 
tian and the Grecian. Their sculptures stand 
side by side in our galleries, and their religions 
rank near together in our learnings. And yet 
how different they were !— and how truly each 
expressed the forming idea which had moulded 
it! The Egyptian cared little for the phenome- 
na of physical nature, embodying, in his own 
way, the spiritual, the metaphysical, and esoter- 
ic alone. The Hellene seized on all that the 
outward had to offer; making this the type of 
the supersensual, in contradistinction to that 
ereed which held spirit as wholly apart from 


communication, no matter what their unlikeness 
or unfitness. His religion was essentially hu- 
man ; spiritual only so far as manhood can be 
idealized, but not spiritual, as freed from any 
necessity of connection with sense. The Egyp- 
tian united the two— matter and spirit ; but in 
a clumsy, unharmonious fashion. His figures 
were mere letters, not types—an alphabet by 
which to read, not a mirror wherein to study. 
The Greek, on the contrary, gave the greater 
worth and weight toform ard sense; and so has 
made himself the companion of all generations, 








sense, and looked on images only as media of | 
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A fine, regal, voluptuous woman, was this 
Samian queen !— grandly beautiful, with her 
large ox-eyes, white arms, and glorious form ! — 
a woman to be loved with a slight alloy of fear, 
and no little respect and obedience. And have 
there not been English Heras, even in this 
work-day life of ours ? — though, let us whisper 
by way of parenthesis, that they do not add 
much to the comfort or the heart’s happiness of 
the workers! Are they not still living, amongst 
our very acquaintances and friends, to make up 
the chain of harmony in womankind, of which 
Hebe, Aphrodite, Demeter, Athene, and Arte- 
mis, all form deep, distinct, and glorious links ? 
They are the women who dress in black velvet 
and gold ornaments — whose voices are calm with 
a terrible calmness, and have but little intonation, 
though they are so musical and soft; proud and 
serene are they, with long white hands, whose fin- 
gers taper gently to the points, and whose muscles 
are firm and strong, yet not prominent — women 
who walk with a stately step, not treading high, 
nor yet gliding like summer wavelets to the beach, 
but slow and smooth, with an undefinable air of 
superiority, as if earth were too gross a footstool 
for their proud and haughty place; their eyes 
move calmly, and seem to take in all objects 
with a certain serene contempt, an indifference 
that results from high consciousness of superiori- 
ty ; fixed and steady is their gaze, not startled, 
not responsive, not loving, not admiring — and 
yet full of deep expression ; but it is an expres- 
sion that arises from the excess of that still, 
proud life within, not from any sympathy excit- 
ed by that which is without. These are women 
met with in life— though not frequently; for it 
is rare to find any character with one extreme 
development, created by an inward power, and 
not by exterior circumstances. These women 
become the queen-oracles of their society; and 
at their ban the men tremble, and the maidens 
are annihilated; their reception stamps as cur- 
rent, or their rejection brands as illegal, each 
smooth unvalued coin presented; and few there 
are in the coteries, over which such modern 
Heras hold supreme sway, who would dare to 
dispute their word. They rarely meet with their 
equals — rarely marry their superiors. And this 
is not strange. One of two must ever be the 
strongest ; and where the strength results from 
extreme pride and unyielding will, it is not to be 
conquered even by a mightier intellect, if of less 
energy of determination. Thus, we see the 
struggle between Zeus and his regal spouse 
frequent, and often undecided. Jove, with all 
his power and majesty, had a “ soft part” in his 
heart, which could not withstand a woman’s in 
fluence. And be it sweet Semele, or nymph, or 


mortal maid, or be it his virgin daughter, or his 
14 
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imperious wife, he is equally open to their 
seductions, and equally subservient to their 
wishes. 

Hera, though essentially a gentlewoman, was 
one of an early time, while simplicity was still 
barbarous, and before an after-civilization had 
refined the rudeness of the heroic age; much 
therefore that she does, is scarce in harmony 
with the luxurious elegance of later Ionian 
manners. And would not we stare at the gen- 
tility of a Maid of Honor, even so late as Queen 
Elizabeth’s day? Why a very servant girl — 
not to speak of a Swiss bonne, or a Parisian 
femme-de-chambre — would toss her head, right 
saucily, at the manners of the best-bred woman 
about the court! She would stand aghast at 
the beef-steaks and ale, wherewith the daintiest 
coquette among them all braced up her strength 
for further conquest; and offering her some 
bitter tea, and most unwholesome cakes, swim- 
ming in salt butter--mayhap not too fresh — 
she would beseech her uncouth ladyship to try 
for once what gentility was made of! Few can 
distinguish refinement from the conventional 
etiquette of the present society — whatever it 
may be. So few know where art, and where 
nature should step in — nor how far convention- 
alities stand in the room of the real and the 
actual. A breach of etiquette is always more 
severely visited than an offence against morals ; 
and the man who should appear without gloves, 
and in a frock-coat, in a ball-room, would be 
scouted from society sooner than one who eloped 
with his friend’s wife, or cheated his friend’s son 
at a gaming house! This, too, will be different ! 

Much in the Homeric poems, which are our 
truest index to the humanities of the Gods, seems 
to us rude and uncouth ; and many of the mythes 
are such as men, only in their earliest mental 
childhood, would have dared to have framed. 
What a sad blur on the picture of our stately 
velvet-clad dame, that threat of her lordly mas- 
ter, when he talked of punishment and stripes, 
and reminded her of the day when she was sus- 
pended between earth and sky, with golden 
anvils round her beauteous feet! That is a glo- 
rious touch — that golden anvil! — true, too, for 
the age, in its mixture of barbarity and luxury, 
like the Eastern courts of the present day. But 
we will not think of this! Turn we to her 
festivals — to the lepog yauo¢ —the sacred mar- 
riage between herself and Zeus, which gave its 
name to the month Gamelion, and set the fashion 
of the Grecian January marriages; to the Herxa 
of Argos, where games and sacrifices — the 
“bed of twigs,”— took place near her flowery 
temple — where the priestess of her shrine rode 
in a splendid car, drawn by two milk-white oxen 





—where the prize, to that brave youth who 
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while man shall be, as now, subjected more to 
sensation than to thought. 

These words might startle many — “ subject- 
ed more to sensation than to thought” —and 
many there are who would start up indignantly 
to deny them, and to assert the supreme domin- 
ion of the mind—the ideal. Ah, well! they 
are ghastly words — but they are true; true, in 
spite of that pretty, but untenable philosophy, 
by which every man who has his share of intel- 
lect, disdains to be other than spiritual, zsthetic, 
beyond and above the influence of coarse rude 
sense —a being of all angelic attributes, but no 
man of blood, and nerves, and appetites! Folly 
of all follies ! — as if sensation were a crime ! — 
affections a degradation !— as if to love, were to 
be wanting in dignity of manhood! —as if to 
feel, were to be wanting in the intention of life ! 
It is the fashion of the day ; and the ban on the 
opposer of this fashion is the dreaded cry — Ma- 
terialism. It will pass, as the fashion of burning 
witches in the market-place; as all fashions 
which have not nature and common sense for 
their bases, must inevitably pass away into 
nothingness ! 

The Greek showed his intimate knowledge of 
human nature in nothing more clearly than in 
the characters of his Gods. In Egypt, India, 
China — wherever there is a sensuous polythe- 
ism— though we find different and appropriate 
attributes, we do not find such varied and entire 
human characters as in Greece. More or less, 
the impersonations of other mythologies are un- 
natural; in this, they are the very perfections 
of humanity — the men and women met with in 
daily life, but refined into an ideal beauty, to 
which simple manhood cannot attain. A few 
exceptions of the early theogonies, or of the 
mystic adaptations brought from the East, war 
against the more cultivated taste of the age; 
but they are only afew. Thus, the Ephesian 
Artemis was never of the same thought as that 
which created the Athene of the Parthenon, and 
the sedent Olympian Zeus at Elis. But the 
Grecian mythology seldom admitted any thing 
foreign to the laws of beauty; for their whole 
divinity was nought but manhood beautiful and 
idealized, till by this very excess of loveliness, it 
became godlike. 

How true to human nature, in particulars, not 
only in generals, were those Gods of Greece — 
let their characters themselves declare! We 
have met them face to face many a time and 
oft. History speaks of them, and poetry repro- 
duces them, not as Gods, but as loving and as 
suffering men. Our Calendar of Saints holds 
many a copy of those Olympian antitypes; our 
Chronicles of Chivalry repeat their stories ; and 
the heroes of old — the demi-gods who stood be- 
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twixt men and the Gods — may be seen again in 
the tourney, the battle-field, the war-ship, in 
the past and in the present of modern history ! 
While the feats of Abd-el-Kader, and the name 
of the Rajah of Sarawak, are known to us as 
truths, let us not reject the heroic mythes of 
Greece, nor the names of her godlike men ! 

As one instance, among many, of the intimate 
likeness between the Gods and the worshippers 
of Hellas—in their mutual keen sensations, 
high beauty, and ardent natures — we will take 
Hera, or, as we, in our barbarous habit of latin- 
izing the Grecian names, would call her, Juno. 
Trace her nature throughout, and look upon 
her form, as Polycleitos gave it to Mycenz, and | 
surely we shall find that many a dame, actual 
now and living, might wear the portrait of the 
sister spouse of Zeus! Look upon that broad 
majestic brow, which shows so well beneath the 
glossy tresses, plainly gathered round. to fall 
upon her marble shoulders in loose masses of 
waving curl; and there, through all its dignity 
and awful majesty, we see the imperious woman 
to the full as plainly as the unapproachable 
Goddess! A stephanos, or tiara-shaped crown 
binds the snowy veil upon her head, which de- 
scends in a graceful majesty of fold and disposi- 
tion to encompass her pillar-like throat, and to 
shade her proud and faultless breast. Her arms, 
firm, rounded, and uncovered, are adorned with 
bands of gold; and her drapery, the long Ionic 
chiton or under-dress— the diploidion or bod- 
dice, both of which are confined by a girdle 
concealed in the overhanging plaits — and the 
peplos, or shawl, flow round her in those broad 
deep folds, which suit her dignity so well; folds 
which no art could arrange upon the person of 
a fair petite and piquant blonde. See her 
haughty indignation, as she meets her faithless 
spouse, when he returns with his serene hypoc- 
risy from some of his stolen loves — it has noth- 
ing vulgar, nothing coarse; but how terrible it 
is, in the intensity of its proud and withering 
wrath! Hear her voice, not shrill or shrewish, 
but like the deep murmurs of the winds before 
the coming storm, telling of such stern and ruth- 
less anger ; and she, the while, so dignified in 
her resentment, never forgetting the superiority 
which her knowledge of her husband’s failings 
has given her—never descending from the 
position of insulted pride to the gentler place of 
forgiveness, love, and mercy! Well may Zeus 
tremble before her, guilty as he is!— well may 
he purchase peace at almost any sacrifice, so 
that he hears no more of that dread and well- | 
deserved rebuke — which stands him instead of 
the mortal’s morning head-ache — his conces- 
sions, the hock and the soda-water that shall 
cure him ! 
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love-awakened eyes, to be her beauteous flower 
on the heights of Ida-- she stands before us in 
marked contrast to the haughty queen of heaven. 
We will not consider her as the Ephesian God- 
dess, with her swart face, and mystic emblems ; 
nor as the Orthic deity, at whose shrine the 
blood of the brave Laconian boys flowed freely 
forth ; nor as the mysterious moon-goddess, Se- 
lene, that pale, evanescent form, which fades 
away into the obscurity of night as we look ; nor 
as the Hecate of the under-world, or hypoch- 
thonian, deities. We will not ask whether she 
be the same as Isis — whether she be an Arkite 
emblem — but we will take her simply as she 
was worshipped in Arcadia, as the strong vigor- 
ous maiden of the chase. 

We can hear her ringing laugh, as she speeds 
away upon the track of the fleet stag; we can 
see her bright eyes glance out from the thick 
wood, in all the clearness of health and purity ; 
we can touch the firm flesh, the rosy cheek, the 
open and smiling lips, and hear the echo of the 
light foot, as she bounds over the Taygetan hills 
—the wind blowing round her form, and stir- 
ring the short kirtle braced up so high above 
her knees. More brave and beautiful than all 
her companions is she: the tallest, the most vig- 
orous, the most energetic; and glad, and loving 
the homage paid her —a homage rendered with 
such respect! She, too, is severe toward the 
frail; but not from woman’s jealousy, simply 
from offended modesty. The fates of Acton 
and Callisto attest her reverence for a chaste 
and virgin life; the slain children of Niobe 
avenge her insulted pride as a goddess daughter ; 
while all they who die young are said to die by 
her arrows. A beautiful idea! — one of many ! 
Oh, how rich were the Greeks in beauty ot all 
kinds! Like dew-drops in the morning they 
clustered round each flower of thought; like 
diamonds in the mine they illumined the very 
darkness, till it glowed with varied light; like a 
rainbow in the sky they spanned the wide earth, 
— things born of the sun and the cloud — a gold- 
en band of harmonious blending; like a galaxy 
of fair young maids, they bound man’s life to 
love — these beautiful creations of the Hellene ! 
Hail to the men who could stamp their age with 
such immortal glory! Hail to the men who 
could sculpture out the Parthenon, and enshrine 
the Athene — who could frame the divine Iliad, 
and embody the Aphrodite of Cnidos! They 
are not to be forgotten, like the mean things of 
earth ; they are not to be unloved, like the base ! 
Love them well !— aye, love them well! They 
were the Gods of theirday! Let us reverence 
all the Gods ! 

Keeping aloof from men and gods, see our 
“golden-shafted Artemis,” in her beautiful se- 








clusion — shy and timid with all her boldness,— 
timid from ignorance of love. Without any of 
a woman’s passion, with all a woman’s delicacy, 
without any of a child’s fondness, and with all 
its innocence, Artemis is the type of a young 
mountain maid, over whose dwelling sorrow has 
never brooded, in whose heart love has never 
been awakened. Little can we picture her with 
mincing steps, and the free, yet scornful bearing 
of a London ball-room ! — little of the artificial, 
the false, or the constrained belonged to her. 
Our Virgin Goddess as little taught her clear 
eyes the bold looks of the London belles, as she 
enclosed her beautiful body in their abomina- 
tions of stays, and pads, and tightened girths, or 
whirled in the arms of every mustachioed cox- 
comb who offered, through the strict embrace of 
the polka and the waltz. Nature is her home ; 
the woods, encompassed by the boundless sky, 
her domed halls; the fountains are her mirrors ; 
and the birds and flowers her companions 
through the night and day. ‘The Gods them- 
selves must honor her! Zeus rises to receive 
her, and Apollo takes the game she bears upon 
his own divine shoulders ; Hermes frees her of 
her golden bow and quiver; the very Goddesses 
love and reverence her—the sweet virgin- 
daughter of the lovely-ankled Leto! Even in 
Hellas, where a life of keen and voluptuous sen- 
sation left scarce room for any altar to cold chaste 
virtue — even there was woman’s modesty re- 
spected to the utmost, and a Goddess decreed to 
its further idealization. 

Honor to the Greeks, — glory to their memo- 
ry! Oh, keep one little spot still sacred to 
them! Let not the music which they sang be 
mute for ever! Itis good, it is wise, to turn 
back from all this present glare to the cool shades 
where the Gods are worshipped — where Phe- 
idias worked and Plato taught. Let us not for- 
get the benefits we owe them; let us not be in- 
grates to our fathers! Even on this day — aye, 
and on all succeeding days, Hellas has left the 
impress of her influence ;— even among the 
Christians the Gods of Greece yet hold their 
place !— Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine. 

ee 

Sra SnakeEs.— The Sooloo seas appear to 
be swarming with sea snakes, perhaps on account 
of the calmness of the water, and heat of the 
atmosphere here, which tend to produce aston- 
ishing fecundity in the world of waters. Sea 
snakes always appear to prefer calms, swimming 
on the still surface in an undulating manner, 
never raising the head much from the surface, 
or vaulting out of the water. They dive with 
facility on the approach of danger, but do not 
appear to be particularly timid. Their progres- 
sion is tolerably rapid.— Voyage of the Samarang. 
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could unfix the brazen shield, suspended so high 
upon her temple walls, was the simple myrtle 
garland ;—to the Samian Festival, or Herea, 
to which beautiful youths, and glorious maids, 
with floating hair and magnificent apparel, 
flocked from all parts of Greece to witness the 
maiden race, where, clothed only in the short 
chiton which came but to the knee — their long 
hair loose, and waving in the wind — the sweet 
victors received their prize, the olive chaplet; 
—turn we to the legend of that Nauplian bath, 
the fresh fount Canachos, wherein she bathed 
each year, and rose from its waves—not the 
mother of Ares or of Hebe, but an unsullied 
virgin, whose first young bashful kiss had been 
nor sued nor won ;— turn we to all these rather 
than to other less endearing memories, until we 
learn to love the regal dame, as though we our- 
selves had been brought up upon her knee, her 
children and her darlings. 

We will not think of her victims! Sorrowful 
their histories, undeserved their fates! Names 
in the list of her jealous enmities, which have the 
sweet echo of asad poetry round them, such as 
the south wind brings in the latter autumn days ! 
They tell of fallen greatness, of beauty dead, 
and a gentle life departed ; — they tell of bright 
days and sunny skies, hours when all was joy 
and glory;—and now a chill cold mist, a fiery 
storm, a blasting tempest-wind, ruin and desola- 
tion, alone remain upon the flowers! The noble 
Heracles, so giant-souled and child-like as he 
was ; doing such grand work, so unconscious of 
his worth, — and his patient mother, the chaste 
Alemena—the hapless Io with her stinging 
madness— Semele, so cruelly and so falsely 
wooed to her own destruction — the brave Tro- 
jans, against whom such direst woe was worked, 
in revenge for the fatal judgment of the god-like 
Paris — Athamas and Ino—and more than 
these — we will not remember them ! — we will 
veil them, as the painter veiled his sacrificing 
father ; — we will not look upon their grief! 

She would have been a strict disciplinarian, 
our Olympian queen, had she presided over an 
earthly court, where she met with none of aught 
approaching equal rank!—and stern would 
have been her judgments on all of youthful frail- 
ty, on all of passion, love, and weakness! Not 
Tudor Bess would have visited an unallowed 
love more sternly ; — not a Spanish King would 
have maintained a stricter code of courtly eti- 
quette! We can fancy her young Maids of 
Honor, glancing down, so shyly and demurely 
as she passed ; or some, with a pretty assumption 
of profound innocence, looking full into the glo- 
rious face, whose anger they so dreaded, open- 
eyed and frank, as if they had never thought 


' even of the forbidden, while — pretty rogues! 





their lips still pouted, and their cheeks still 
flushed, with—no matter what! And woe to 
the unfortunate, gentlemen-at-arms, or page, or 
well-born serf, among them all, who happened 
to appear untimely appointed. As La chore 
mére would say, she would be “down like the 
day of judgment” upon them !—as if she bore 
her husband’s thunder-bolts, to scatter destruc- 
tion and dismay at will. 

We cannot pass over that passage in the Iliad, 
where Hera borrows the love-inspiring girdle of 
Aphrodite to subdue the heart her anger had no 
power to control. Of all the pictures of this di- 
vine poem, none equals, in gorgeous beauty, 
that scene of her robing. Even in Pope’s trans- 
lation, or rather paraphrase, it is most beautiful ; 
though the original, naturally, gives it with more 
strength. Its extreme simplicity and delicacy, 
yet its glowing gorgeousness, make it altogether 
a wonderful piece of poetic painting. It is like 
the completed Parthenon, of the chaste Ionic 
style, yet all its parts dazzling with gorgeous 
colors, and gleaming with burnished gold. It 
united simplicity and elaborate beauty — a union 
which few can effect, and which none of ancient, 
or modern times, blended so harmoniously as the 
Hellenes. The whole scene is in such admirable 
keeping ! —there is no patching together of in- 
congruous parts—no painting of green skies 
and blue fields; but all is in harmony, from the 
first line, where she enters her palace, built by 
Hephaistos, with such “skill divine,” to that 
when the son of Chronos sleeps among the flow- 
ers which earth has outpoured upon his breast. 
Many and beautiful as are the scenes in this 
most exquisite poem, none excel this, and few 
can be said to equal it. 

The wholeness of Hera’s character throughout 
all her mythes, is eminently well preserved. 
She is the most Grecian, and the most life-like 
of all the Olympians; so thoroughly natural, 
too, in her jealousy, her imperiousness, her wo- 
man’s craft to gain her end, her pitilessness for 
the frailer fair, her indignation as the neglected 
wife, her severity towards her rivals. Athene 
and Artemis claim high rank for beauty and 
perfectness, but they do not so thoroughly em- 
body an entire and living character, as our own 
majestic Hera. They are slightly more mystic 
and intellectual ; they are not so palpable, not 
so fleshly — roAvcapxoe — as the sister-spouse. 

Yet Artemis—or Diana, as men will bar- 
barise her full open, splendid name —if not con- 
sidered in any of her more mysterious imperson- 
ations, but simply as the virgin huntress-God- 
dess, has a sweet and evident character. Pure 
as snow, chaste, spotless, and not all unloving — 
for we cannot part with that exquisite legend, 
which gives her the boy Endymion, with his 
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MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH FRY. 


Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry, with 
Extracts from her Letters and Journals. 
Edited by Two of her Daughters. Vol. 
II. Gilpin. 


Some months have elapsed since we offered 
an account of the first volume of this interest- 
ing biography, and endeavoured to indicate a 
few of the lessons which it contained in its ex- 
position of the character of one who played a 
noble part in the world of Beneficence. The 
concluding portion of the work is executed with 
no less care than its commencement; and the 


| interest — and we may add instruction — of the 


narrative never flag, to the last page. In the 
former notice we hinted at the discrepancies, 
scruples, difficulties, &c., unfolded by the con- 
fessions of Elizabeth Fry,—recorded at the 
time when probably she appeared serenest and 
most exclusively occupied by the main objects 
of her life. We observed that to a certain de- 
gree she stood on debateable ground with regard 
to the Society of which she was a member: that 
the departure of her family from its rule and 
her own high endowments and refined tastes 
conspired to increase her tolerance towards mat- 
ters against which Quakerism is by its disciplinal 
constitutions intolerant — and thus involved her 
in natural dilemmas of conscience. These were 
evaded with a gentle but sincere self-deception 
which should speak trumpet-tongued to the re- 
ligionists who would better manhood by muti- 
lating it of half its senses. Again, Elizabeth 
Gurney’s passion for great people could hardly 
take even such a modified form as Elizabeth 
Fry’s desire to talk with Royalties for the good 


_ of their subjects without stirring frequent com- 


motions in the breast of one whose lawn hand- 
kerchief and “staid cap” were ensigns of se- 
vere nonconformity to the world’s ordinances of 
rank, ceremony, and attire. Additional light is 
thrown on all these points in the volume before 
us. We do not call attention to the matter from 
any vulgar desire of depreciating the remarkable 
virtue and energy of one of England’s worthies 
by indicating the strain of humanity which min- 
gled itself with her highest aspirations ;— but 
because no opportunity should be lost of show- 
ing those who make laws which cannot be kept, 
how much of insincerity, worldliness, all that is 
most disparaging and impeding, must be in- 
volved in the word “ Subscription.” We learn 
something, too, in this volume, regarding those 
difficulties and dangers of missionary enterprise 
which do not come into the category of me e 








physical pain and peril. But, besides these reve- 
lations, valuable to every student of opinion, 
there is more of adventure in the second volume 
than in the first. Vicissitudes of fortune are 
therein recorded — foreign journeyings described 
—each with its benevolent purpose by way of 
motive. We have glimpses into convict ships, 
preventive stations, royal palaces, — succeeding 
each other with the rapidity of a phantasmago- 
ria. We observe, too, throughout the foreign 
portion of the history, that Elizabeth Fry en- 
joyed the opportunities of observation afforded 
her by her singular exaltation with the eye of 
an artist as well as of a philanthropist ;— albeit 
her friendly habits of life and expression tinc- 
tured her record and her descriptive powers. 
Once upon a time a sister missionary from some 
far county chancing to be in the metropolis, 
was invited by her conductor, while passing 
through St. Paul’s Churchyard, to look up and 
admire Wren’s masterpiece. “I did not come 
up to London,” said the zealous woman, riveting 
her eyes on the curbstone, “ to see sights.” And 
though such an one could hardly serve as a proto- 
type to the friend of princes and bishops — who 
travelled “ with all her carriageable comforts” 
around her, and in honor of whose coming “ din- 
ner napkins,” as we shall see, sprang up in an 
unfrequented corner of France — where a few 
world-denying Quakers are to be found, — the 
same effacing spirit of quietism which rendered 
such folly mistakeable for self-sacrifice has passed 
its pale finger over Elizabeth Fry’s letters and 
journals, though unable wholly to destroy there 
all traces of lively color. The following “ meet- 
ings,” described for her by her biographers, are 
of a kind rarely recorded in the Atheneum. — 


“ Congenies is a retired village to the west of 
the road from Nismes to Montpelier ; about four 
leagues from the former place. To abandon ho- 
tels, towns, and high-ways, and diverge amongst 
lanes and cross roads, to spend a fortnight in a 
country village in France, amongst its simple 
inhabitants, was an event not without its great 
interest, and even amusement. As it was con- 
sidered necessary to take provisions, hampers 
well-stocked with coffee, sugar, candles, &c., 
were piled upon the carriage, or the attendant 
van, which was also the Congenies and Cordog- 
nan diligence. The country became less and 
less interesting, although well cultivated ; a group 
of gray flat roofs in a little hollow among the 
hills was the first appearance of Congenies. Af- 
ter passing some distance through the village 
street, the carriage stopped at the door of a large, 
dull prison-like house, the windows barred with 
iron, and the door at one side up a flight of eight 
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Memoir of Elizabeth Fry.— Scandal. 


or ten steps. This was the house prepared for; a valuable minister amongst them. Accompa- 


the reception of the travellers. A hall with no 
one single article of furniture ; an ante-room con- 


nied by her friend Josiah Foster, Elizabeth Fry 
visited them in all their families, and regularly 


taining a buffet, a fire-place, and a couple of | attended their Meetings for worship and disci- 


chairs; and a saloon with white curtains to the 
windows, a table, and some rush-bottomed chairs ; 
all these vaulted, whitewashed, and floored with 
stone, formed the suite of reception rooms. Oth- 
er rooms of the same character communicated 
with the hall of entrance; from which ascended 
a dark, wide stone staircase, leading to suites of 
rambling, comfortless chambers. Various need- 
ful articles were willingly supplied by the friend- 
ly peasants — spoons were lent by one, by an- 
other a bed-side carpet for Mrs. Fry. A second 
table was arranged 1n the saloon, and after a day 
or two a sort of homely comfort prevailed. The 
finest anchovies from the neighbouring Mediter- 
ranean, a cask of olives of the village produce, 
and sweet wine made expressly at the last year’s 
vintage, were prepared by these kind people. 
The hostess had good store of white household 
linen, her kitchen was in high activity; though 
provisions were uncertain, and had to be obtain- 
ed from Calvisson. The Savoyard waiter, who 
had accompanied them from Nismes, superin- 
tended the cooking. The day’s bill of fare, 
hung by him on a nail in the kitchen, was an 
inexhaustible source of amusement to the village 
women, who were perpetually gossiping with the 
hostess, and watching with curiosity the proceed- 
ings of her foreign inmates. There was one pe- 
culiarity in this ménage, the usual operations of 
a scullery being carried on in the entrance hall! 
where an old woman and girl had established 
themselves, with a broken-down table and chair, 
perpetually flooding it, in process of cleansing 
all manner of pots and pans, iron and copper, 
and earthenware, red, yellow, and green. ‘The 
houses were mostly entered by cartgates, under 
an archway, beyond which a court-yard, filled 
with dust and straw, with chickens and rabbits 
running about. On one side of this court, or 
yard, was the sitting-room with a vine-covered 
porch, under which the women sat and knitted 
silk gloves and mittens. An open outside flight 
of stairs led to the chambers. A stable opposite 
the entrance, a well in one corner, and a cart 
under the gateway, — such was the style of most 
of their dwellings. ‘These cottagers all possessed 
abundant supplies of table linen, dnd in every 
house where Mrs. Fry dined, she found dinner 
napkins provided. Soup, one or two entrées, a 
roast of a lamb or a fowl, salad, and vegetables 
composed the dinner. Although there are no 
horned cattle, the villagers possess a good many 
sheep, and some goats, which gather a scanty 
gubsistence from the herbage of the rocky hills, 
where the vine cannot grow. Their milk is ex- 
cellent, and so is the butter made from ft. The 
flocks are invariably attended by a shepherd 
and strong dogs, to protect from the wolves of 
the Cevennes mountains; after watering them 
at the fountain in stone troughs, a most pictu- 
resque sight, they are folded in the village at 
night. The Friends in Congenies and the neigh- 
bouring villages appear to be a respectable, well- 
conducted body of people. Louis Majolier was 





pline, by which she became exceedingly inter- 
ested in their welfare. Their Meeting House 
was neat, and abundantly adequate to the needs 
of the congregation. The women Friends wear 
their caps and peasant costume with, perhaps, a 
graver shade of color over the whole. The men 
in their peasant dress. In all the villages round, 
there seemed a most eager, willing ear to hear 
the truths of the gospel. The Meeting held at 
Congenies on the fast Sunday evening, was 
crowded — the people clustered up to the top of 
the doors, in all the open windows, and on the 
walls outside, yet in perfect quietude and order. 
At Calvisson, on the fsllowing Sunday, the Meet- 


_ ing was held in the Protestant Temple. The 


party broke up from Congenies on the 27th, and 
after again partaking of the abounding hospitali- 
ties of Doctor Pleindoux, at Nismes, proceeded 
by the ancient city of Arles to Marseilles.” 


With this we must break off :— enough havy- 
ing been said to absolve us from the necessity of 
following Elizabeth Fry stage by stage through 
her mature life and its decline. Her decease 
took place at Ramsgate, in the month of Octo- 
ber, 1845, —3in the midst of all such testimonies 
of affection and regret as could soften the be- 
reavement to her surviving family and friends — 
Atheneum. 


SCANDAL. 


Nothing’s too high, too low, too near, too far for 
Scandal ; 

She speeds upon a moonbeam, and tells tales 

Of fair Diana and Endymion ; 

Cautions the stars ’gainst Jupiter’s amours ; 

Something of Leda’s swan and showers of gold ; 

Swears Saturn ate his children; nay, what’s 
more, 

That Venus is no credit to the skies, 

And marvels how the heavens can harbour her. 

To maidens lacking partners for the dance 

She speaks of rival beauties, of false teeth, 

Dyed locks, and padded shapes, and cheeks of 
rose — 

Blushes just born of vegetable rouge — 

Flirtings, coquettings, jiltings, and intrigues. 

And thus she laughs through life: for each she 
whips, 

She ’s twenty langhers to enjoy the lash. 

Leave but their own backs scoreless, half the 
world 

Will laugh to see the other half exposed. 

So Scandal keeps her audience. 

Swain’s Dramatic Chapters. 
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LIFE AND REMAINS 


The gifted person of whom Archdeacon Hare 
has drawn so pleasing a portrait was born at 
Kames Castle, in the Isle of Bute, July 20, 
1806, from whence his parents removed to 
Llanblithian, in Glamorganshire, a region of 
much beauty and interest, where they resided 
four years. Sterling has touchingly described 
the influence of these scenes upon his childish 
feelings,—“ There are places that I love more 
for the persons I have known in them; but still 
they are places, externals, accidents. That 
green, silent valley, with its baby brooklet, is 
very differently infused and incorporated in me; 
its grass, to me the symbol and archetype of all 
verdure and tranquillity, a spiritual, not mate- 
rial thing. For it was from these objects that I 
learned to read and love the essential forms of 
Nature and Life.” 

In the autumn of 1814, when the war-storm 
had cleared away, Sterling’s family went over to 
France, and took up their abode at Passy. They 
were enjoying the quiet of the place and the 
novelties of continental life, when the sudden 
return of Napoleon again convulsed the country. 
Escaping with some difficulty, and more alarm, 
in the following year they settled in London. 
The health of John, always a tender and deli- 
cate child, did not enable him to undergo a reg- 
ular and protracted course of instruction. His 
parents watched each little interval of sunshine, 
and made the most of it, casting in a handful of 
seed as opportunity served. His schools, accor- 
dingly, were often changed. But, in all this 
rough and uncertain weather, the plant grew, 
and put forth leaves and bloom. In his elev- 
enth year the literary faculty showed itself in a 
charming manner. He had a younger brother, 
Edward, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
and who had been taken home on account of ill- 
ness. John turned over in his mind how he 
might contribute to his brother’s amusement dur- 
ing his sickness, and, recollecting his fondness 
for tales, “he made a book by folding up a 
sheet of paper to the size of half a card, and on 
these tiny pages began to write out the story of 
Valentine and Orson, after a version of his own.” 
To render the resemblance more striking he em- 
ployed Roman letters. His affectionate toil 
proved to be unavailing, for little Edward was 
sinking too rapidly to regard it. The death of 
his brother left a solemn impression on the mind 


* Essays and Tales, by John Sterling; Collected 
and Edited, with a Memoir of his Life, by Julius 
Charles Hare, M. A., Rector of Herstmonceux. 2 
vols. post Svo. John W. Parker, West Strand. 1548. 
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and memory of John, which years did not efface. 
He used to say to himself, “ Edward is near me 
now. Edward is watching me. He knows what 
I am doing and thinking; is sad for my faults. 
I must, I will strive to do what he would ap- 
prove of.” This feeling has been often recog- 
nized in fiper and thoughtfuller years, but sel- 
dom obtains so early a manifestation. 

Having gone up to Cambridge in 1824, and 
commenced his residence at Trinity, Sterling 
became a pupil of Archdeacon Hare, at that 
time one of the classical lecturers of the college, 
by whom his fine taste and generous disposi- 
tion were quickly observed. This appreciation 
on one side and high respect on the other grad- 
ually expanded, and ripened into a friendship 
that braved the inclemency of later years. The 
pupil found more to love in the tutor than in the 
system. The remarks of his biographer on this 
subject are recommended by force and candor. 
He acknowledges the cramped and cramping 
course of education imposed by the University, 
and the general want in eminent men of any 
filial affection towards the intellectual mother 
of their youth. From Milton down to Gray, 
and from Gray to the present hour, the senti- 
ment has prevailed, and is likely to continue, 
while mathematical book-work and Greek and 
Latin “cram” are the only attainments, for 
which the Muses of Camus weave or offer 
crowns. Even when a true scholar appears, he 
is generally deficient in catholic taste. Porson 
considered the study of Pindar a mere waste of 
time ; the dullest chorus excelled his noblest ode. 

Sterling’s academic career was profitable to 
him from outward and independent causes. He 
gained friends if not honors, and to some of 
them he continued bound through life. When 
he came to London, he found one remarkable 
person rising*into fame, who was destined to in- 
fluence, for good and evil, and in a very wide 
circumference, some of the noblest spirits of the 
age. This was Coleridge, whose Aids to Reflec- 
tion — his most remarkable book — had not long 
been published. We speak of his influence as 
being of a chequered description. Arnold indi- 
rectly alludes to the large rents in the poet's 
charactér when writing to his nephew :— “What 
a great man your uncle was,— that is, intellec- 
tually ; for something, I suppose, must have 
been wanting to hinder us from calling him a 
great man, drAac. 

Sterling seized the first opportunity of “seek- 
ing out the old man in his oracular shrine at 
Highgate ;” and the archdeacon thinks that he 
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might, with happiness beyond any competitor, 
have preserved to us the ever varying hues, 
sparkling lights, and what he calls the oceanic 
ebb and flow of the master’s conversation. The 
short specimen contained in these volumes leaves 
a relish on the ear and memory. Before we lis- 
ten to the speaker, a sketch of his appearance 
may be acceptable :— 


Mr. Coleridge is not tall, and rather stout ; his 
features, though not regular, are by no means 
disagreeable ; the hair quite gray; the eye and 
forehead very fine. His appearance is rather 
old-fashioned, and he looks as if he belonged not 
so much to this or to any age as to history. His 
manner and address struck me as being rather 
formally courteous. He always speaks in the 
tone and in the gesture of common conversation, 
and laughs a good deal, but gently. His empha- 
sis, though not declamatory, is placed with re- 
markable propriety. He speaks, perhaps, rather 
slowly, but never stops, and “ten even hesi- 
tates. There is the strongest appearance of 
conviction, without any violence in his manner. 
His language is sometimes harsh, sometimes 
careless, often quaint, almost always, I think, 
drawn from the fresh, delicious fountains of our 
older eloquence. 


He adds a little further on, that it was painful 
to observe in the poet’s eye, a glare, half-un- 
earthly, half-morbid, while his cheek showed a 
flush of over-excitement. We are enabled to 
illustrate this melancholy indication of the inward 
fire, by a much earlier letter of John Foster, 
who heard one of Coleridge’s lectures at Bristol. 
The impression .he made on the vigorous mind 
of Foster, seems to have been singularly deep 
and lasting; coming up to the highest imaginary 
standard of genius. He speaks significantly of 
the luxury of his conversation; and, perhaps 
that word gives the liveliest description of the 
wonderful monologue, which flowed from his lips 
in an unceasing stream. On another occasion 
Foster called him the prince of magicians. 

A recent writer, of whose anonymous author- 
ity we know not the value, furnishes a pleasant 
sketch of a first visit to the same philosopher's 
hermitage at Highgate :—“ The bees that clus- 
tered round his lips (no doubt) in infancy, could 
not, however, have deposited sweets inexhausti- 
ble ; and the vast flow of his eloquence hence 
sometimes brawled roughly among metaphysical 
rocks of the strangest form, or wandered away 
fairly out of the sight of vulgar, mortal, intellec- 
tual eyes. As to any interjected obstacle that 
his hearer might venture to edge in—a sug- 
gested flaw in his argument, or doubt to be re- 
solved — caused not a ripple. He smiled, ges- 
ticulated seeming assent (with too much an air 
of adult indulgence to innocent child’s prattle), 





and pursued his high argument just the same, 
never recurring to yours.”* 

Luther was a favorite theme of Coleridge, 
and he always treated it with affectionate elo- 
quence :— 


Mr. Coleridge happened to lay his hand upon 
a little old engraving of Luther, with four Ger- 
man verses above it. He said, “ How much 
better this is than many of the butcher-like por- 
traits of Luther, which we commonly see! He 
is of all men the one whom I especially love and 
admire.” Pointing to the first words of the Ger- 
man verses, he explained them, Luther, the dear 
hero. “It is singular (he said), how all men 
have agreed in assigning to Luther the heroic 
character; and indeed it is certainly most just. 
Luther, however wrong in some of his opinions, 
was always right in design and spirit. In trans- 
lating his ideas into conceptions, he always un- 
derstood something higher and more universal 
than he had the means of expressing. He did 
not bestow too much attention on one part of 
man’s nature to the exclusion of the others; but 
gave its due place to each,—the intellectual, 
the practical, and so forth. He is great, even 
where he is wrong,—even in the sacramental 
controversy, the most unhappy in which he en- 
gaged ; for his idea of Christ’s body becoming 
infinite by its union with the Godhead, is en- 
tirely wrong.” Some one mentioned Calvin. 
He said, “ Calvin was undoubtedly a man of 
talent; Ihave a great respect for him; he had 
a very logical intellect ; but he wanted Luther’s 

powers.” 

He then began to speak of landscape garden- 
ing, in consequence of some remark about the 
beautiful view behind the house in which he re- 
sides. “We have gone too far in destroying 
the old style of gardens and parks. There was 
a great deal of comfort in the thick hedges, 
which always gave you a sheltered walk during 
winter. There is certainly a propriety in the 
gradual passing away of the works of man in the 
neighbourhood of a home. The great thing is to 
discover whether the scenery is such that the 
country seems to belong to man, or man to the 
country. Now among the lakes of Westmore- 
land man evidently belongs to the country: the 
very cottages seem merely to rise out of, and to be 
growths of, the rock. But the case is different 
in a country where every thing speaks of man, 
houses, corn-fields, cattle. ‘There your improve- 
ments ought to be in conformity with the char- 
acter of the place. Man is so in love with intel- 
ligence, that where he is not intelligent enough 
to discover it, he will impress it. Some of the 
finest views about here (Highgate), are only to 
be seen from among the most wretched habita- 
tions. 


Sterling had the courage to think and say, 
that Johnson’s talk, though better balanced and 
scrubbed, and more ponderous in epithets, want- 
ed not only the flavor and fragrance, but the 


* Pen and Pencil Sketches, p. 133. 
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genius and knowledge which animated Cole- 
ridge’s. That one was a house of brick, and the 
other of jasper. We should not be much in- 
clined to quarrel with the last definition; be- 
cause Johnson was essentially practical, and 
adapted his sayings to the comfort, convenience, 
and decoration of life. So that a fine old Eliza- 
bethan mansion of gray brick, weather-beaten 
and stained by time, with its warm rooms, its 
twilight of dim windows, its massiveness and se- 
curity, supplies no inexpressive or unpleasing 
emblem. But we deny the inferiority altogether. 
Where is it to be found? Was it in literary 
knowledge ? Windham, a most accomplished 
judge, believed Johnson to have had the largest 
acquaintance with books possessed by any man 
in Europe; and an acquaintance chiefly ob- 
tained by the practice he recommended to others, 
of always having a book in his pocket, to read at 
““by-times ;” and going about with eyes open, 
wits ‘awake, and tongue ready. Was it in ob- 
servation of life, and searching scrutiny into the 
motives and dealings of men? Every page of 
his recorded sayings looks like a quotation from 
some Christian Epictetus. Was it in sarcasm 
or that enchiridion of a. picturesque wit, which 
is the most attractive manifestation of humour ? 
But where has Coleridge said any thing equal 
to the reply to a physician, who sought to recall 
himself to Johnson’s memory by mentioning the 
splendor of the coat he wore on a particular 
occasion? “Sir, had you been dipped in Pac- 
tolus I should not have noticed you.” Was it 
even in that brilliancy of figurative diction which 
encircles the image or illustration with a frame- 
work of splendor ? 

We will insert these specimens; not looked 
after with any anxious eye, but immediately re- 
curring to the memory, and set them unhesitat- 
ingly against any parallel passages to be drawn 
from the Table-Talk of Coleridge. The first 
aim of language is to communicate our thoughts; 
the second, to do it with despatch. The remark 
is Tooke’s. The conversation of Johnson ex- 
plains it. What he says, he says quickly. But 
look at the richness and variety of the language 
employed, each word being a picture, as we 
have occasion to observe in Shakspeare :— 


1. 


This petitioning is a new mode of distressing 
government. There must be no yielding to en- 
courage this. The object is not important enough. 
We are not to blow up half-a-dozen palaces, be- 
cause one cottage is burning. 


2. 


It is advantageous to an author that his book 
should be attacked, as well as praised. Fame 





is a shuttlecock; if it be struck only at one 
end of the room, it will soon fall to the ground. 
To keep it up, it must be struck at both ends. 


3. 


Wasting a fortune is evaporation by a thou- 
sand imperceptible means. If it were a stream, 
they’d stop it. Were he a gamester, it would 
be said he had hopes of winning. Were he 
bankrupt in trade, he might have grown rich ; 
but he has neither spirit to spend, nor resolution 
to spare. He does not spend fast enough to 
have pleasure from it. He has the crime of 

rodigality, and the wretchedness of parsimony. 

a man is killed in a duel, he is killed as many 
a one has been killed; but it is a sad thing for a 
man to lie down and die, to bleed to death, be- 
cause he has not fortitude enough to sear the 
wound, or even to stitch it up. 


Foster, without intending or thinking of it, 
laid his finger on the true mark of difference be- 
tween the two Sams of Highgate and Bolt 
Court ; when, contrasting Coleridge with Robert 
Hall, he said that the poet carried on his mental 
operations at a distance, while the preacher 
worked his machinery close by you, so as to en- 
danger the being caught and torn by any of the 
wheels. This was really the case, and in a much 
higher degree, with Johnson. The streams of 
imagination, learning, and eloquence poured 
down, not as in Coleridge, to overflow and inun- 
date the argument, but to turn a mill and grind 
corn. Coleridge very seldom did this. The 
hunger of the soul was unsatisfied. He fed the 
eye and ear, rather than the understanding. 
This sense of uncertainty affects the reader of 
his remains. He succeeds in separating and in- 
dividualizing few objects. The way cannot be 
found for the haze; and while all is luminous, 
there is little light. 

At a later period, Sterling had the advantage 
of meeting Mr. Wordsworth, of whom he speaks 
with much affection, as preserving in age the 
companionable sympathies of earlier and more 
joyous life. The parallel suggested with his cel- 
ebrated friend is very interesting. His conver- 
sation is admitted to be distinguished chiefly 
by delicate taste, good sense, and masculine lan- 
guage. We remember that when the late Mr. 
Wilberforce visited the Lakes many years ago, 
he thought the poet of Rydal “independent 
even to rudeness.” And there is extant a curi- 
ous letter from Southey to Taylor of Norwich, 
inviting him to come and “ mountaineer” for a 
few weeks, which appears to take a similar, 
though more playful view, of the venerable lau- 
reate’s robust and uncompromising character. 
He tells Taylor that Wordsworth, “ the wildest 
of all wild beasts,” will be ready to greet him. 
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After residing one year at Trinity College, 
Sterling migrated to Trinity Hall, with the in- 
tention of proceeding in law; but he left the 
University without taking a degree. Several 
subsequent years were spent in London, in the 
turmoil and fever of literary exertion. In 1828 
he was a large contributor to the Atheneum, 
and helped to raise it in tone and feeling. In 
this work his ‘ Shades of the Dead,’ ‘ Travels of 
Elbert, and various tales, appeared. As the 
compositions of a youth of twenty-two, they are 
certainly remarkable. At the same time he was 
conscious of the hurtful influences of periodical 
writing on an immature intellect, drying up and 
exhausting the root, and, by its very heat, de- 
stroying the freshness and verdure of the imagi- 
nation, and dwarfing its growth. 

After a visit to France, and some rather ab- 
surd adventures in Spanish politics, Sterling 
married, in 1830, Susannah, the eldest daughter 
of Lieutenant-General Barton; and soon after, 
in consequence of some pulmonary symptoms, 
sailed to the West Indies. He happened to be 
at St. Vincent when the hurricane ravaged the 
island in 1831. He was at this time turning his 
thoughts towards the Church. His philosophical 
opinions had assumed, we are told, a more theo- 
logical and practical character. He attributed 
his spiritual improvement to three causes, 
sufficiently singular and discordant, — his mar- 
riage, Coleridge, and Edward Irving. We 
should scarcely have been prepared to receive 
a candidate for the ministry from such training. 
But the unfavorable impression is diminished by 
this interesting confession, — ‘‘ Aided by these, 
disciplined by many grave events, and not, I 
trust, unguided by the Holy Spirit, I have be- 
gun of late to read the Bible with diligence and 
unfailing interest, and have in some degree 
learnt by experience the power and advantage 
of prayer, and enjoy what I never knew before, 
and what even now is chequered with many 
fears — a lively and increasing hope that I may 
be able to overcome the world.” In this cheering 
temper of mind he was found by Archdeacon 
Hare at Bonn, in the summer of 1833, and 
the interview led to his ordination at Chichester, 
in the following year, to the curacy of Herst- 
monceux, in Sussex. 

He entered on his new field of labor with the 
zeal and generosity that were natural to him, 
visiting the parishioners in all weathers, to the 
utter:neglect of his own health. He felt what 
Chalmers has so forcibly urged, — that a house- 
visiting clergyman makes a church-going people. 
Archdeacon Hare’s account of his pastoral con- 
nexion and intercourse with Sterling seems to 
us one of the most beautiful passages in these 
interesting volumes : — 
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He came to me at a time of heavy affliction, 
just after I had heard that the brother, who had 
been the sharer of all my thoughts and feelings 
from my childhood, had bid farewell to his 
earthly life at Rome; and thus he seemed given 
to me to make up in some sort for him whom I 
had lost. Almost daily did I look out at his 
usual hour for coming to me, and watch his tall 
slender form walking rapidly across the hill in 
front of my window, with the assurance that he 
was coming to cheer and brighten, to rouse and 
stir me, to call me up to some height of feeling, 
or down into some depth of thought. His lively 
spirit responding instantaneously to every im- 
pulse of nature or of art, his generous ardor in 
behalf of whatever is noble and true, his scorn 
of all meanness, of all false pretences and con- 
ventional beliefs, softened as it was by compas- 
sion for the victims of those besetting sins of a 
cultivated age, his never-flagging impetuosity in 
pushing onward to some unattained point of 
duty or of knowledge, along with his gentle, 
almost reverential, affectionateness towards his 
former tutor, rendered my intercourse with him 
an unspeakable blessing; and time after time 
has it seemed to me that his visit had been like 
a shower of rain, bringing down freshness and 
brightness on a dusty roadside hedge. By him, 
too, the recollection of these our daily meetings 
was cherished till the last. In a letter to his 
eldest boy, who was at school, and to whom he 
used to write daily, about two months before his 
death, after speaking of various flowers in his 
garden, especially of some gum cistuses, he says ; 
“T think I like them chiefly because I remember 
a large bush of the kind, close to the greenhouse 
through which one passed into Mr. Hare’s libra- 
ry. The ground used to be all white with the 
fallen flowers. I have so often stood near it, 
talking to him, and looking away over the Pev- 
ensey Level to the huge old Roman Castle, and 
the sea, and Beachy Head beyond. The thought 
of the happy hours I have so spent in talking 
with him is and always will be very pleasant.” 


This was the sunniest and fruitfullest season 
in the life of Sterling. He had a central light 
for his busy thoughts to move round; and the 
sad and bewildering dreams of later years had 
scarcely, if at all, begun to cast their shadows. 
The only mournful circumstance connected with 
this page of his life is the brevity of it. He put 
his hand to the plough in June, 1834, and went 
struggling through his appointed and promising 
field of labor until February in the following 
year, when he was obliged to seek medical ad- 
vice in London. The opinion of his physician 
forbade all public exertion; and at the church- 
doors of that romantic village “ the one Sabbath 
of his life” might be truly said to have closed. 
He continued to reside at Herstmonceux until 
the autumn of 1835, when he took a house at 
Bayswater. In the absence of his good genius, 
the speculative character of his mind rapidly 
developed itself. Essays on God, and Sin, and 
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Inspiration, and Prophecy, grew up too rapidly 
beneath his pen; and the more he descended 
into the Old Testament, the more unstable its 
divine foundation became in his troubled and 
disordered eyes. 

We are informed that the great Christian{idea 
that now engaged and oppressed him was that 
of Sin, and the consequent necessity of Redemp- 
tion. His letters constantly recur to it as to the 
black and dreadful mystery that most appalled 
him —the precipice that he chiefly loved, with 
a sickening and ghastly curiosity, to hang over. 
It was his melancholy fortune to fall among those 
authors to whose daring footsteps the perilous 
gaps and declivities of this precipice are familiar, 
— explorers of God’s secrets, who swing them- 
selves down by a twig, and fearlessly gather a 
rank, starving weed, here and there. It is a 
“dreadful trade” beyond any that the poet ever 
imagined. Sterling appears to have been haunt- 
ed by the strange relationship of faith and works, 
or, as he calls it, the wicked fiction of our having 
claims against God, on the principle of good 
deeds meriting certain returns. We do not 
presume to touch, in a few paragraphs, an argu- 
ment, of which the channels of folios have been 
found insufficient to convey the many turbid 
and discolored streams. Nor are these columns 
the fit arena for a controversy, already flaming 
up in the Apostolic age; and which eighteen 
hundred years have only helped to feed. But 
it may be profitable to refer the reader to a dis- 
course by Donne (Matt. v. 16), where the whole 
question is investigated with the skill and ani- 
mation of that superb preacher; perhaps the 
most thoughtfully eloquent and suggestive in the 
entire circuit of our theology. 

Sterling’s growing liberalism was amusing in 
its expansive benevolence of interpretation. In 
reading the Koran he began to doubt the pro- 
priety of regarding Mahomet as an impostor; 
looked upon him as an Arabian Socrates writing 
his lessons with the sword, and believing himself 
to hold a divine commission. Those who re- 
member the recent beatification of Cromwell, 
and how the usurping regicide has been illumi- 
nated into the heroic saint, will find their aston- 
ishment considerably subdued. For our own 
parts, we consider the former theory to be much 
more admissible than the latter; yet both, per- 
haps, lead to consequences more serious than the 
unthinking might anticipate. They are trains 
of fire, running under ground; of which the 
work and the end are only known by the explo- 
sion and overthrow of the national creeds which 
they demolish. The massiveness of the structure 
shows the ruinous force of the agent. In the 
midst of these and other similar weaknesses of 
judgment, the voice of his holier nature was con- 





tinually making itself heard. He rejoiced in the 
Bishop of London’s noble project to build fifty 
churches —a work now nearly completed — and 
longed to see it taken up and pressed to the 
heart in the spirit of an old crusade, not as a 
paltry calculating adjustment of pounds and 
shillings, but with all the generosity and self- 
abandonment of faith and charity. 


I wish men could be persuaded to take it up 
in the spirit of the Crusaders, — one man give 
his plate, another his horses, a third his super- 
fluous books, and so forth; and that every man 
who cares for Christianity, or even for the diffu- 
sion of the faith that men are not beasts, would 
remember how little any outward sacrifice is 
compared with the object of raising mankind, 
and one’s self with them, out of the world of 
dreams and sensations into the region of the 
Universal and Personal. Of course no heaps 
of bricks, or the incomes attaching to them by 
way of souls, can do this without a deepening 
and refining of life and affection on those who 
minister at the new altars. Still, I am sure, 
that this latter and higher life will be helped to 
fulfilment, instead of being retarded, by the out- 
ward means. 


His desire for the improved education of the 
clergy was also warm and enlightened. 


Archdeacon Hare dwells on this period of his | 


friend’s life with affectionate interest; not only 
because it was marked by richer fruits of friend- 
ly intercourse and confidence, but because the 
intellectual engine worked with a vigor it never 
afterwards attained. For the same reason we 
linger on the scene with a patient and loving 
eye. The stream was soon to wind into a 
drearier country ; and the church steeple to rise 
seldomer above the thick trees and mist of Ger- 
man philosophy. In the spring of 1836, his con- 
sumptive symptoms put on a more alarming as- 
pect; and as work was interdicted, he spent 
large portions of each day upon his sofa, “ read- 
ing all manner of idlenesses.” Pindar he looked 
at with deep reverence, for he thought that the 
old Theban would have been a grand prophet if 
he had been born in Judwa,— Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Philip de Comines, helped to 
people his solitude : — 


I own that I cannot conceive any grounds for 
comparing Herodotus, as a deep and comprehen- 
sive intellect, with Thucydides. But the Ionian, 
by his childlike receptivity, catches many traits 
of human nature, which Thucydides would over- 
look. By the way, look at the story of Rhamp- 
sinitus in the second Book, and see if it is not 

recisely in the manner of the Arabian Nights. 
No doubt, as told to Herodotus, it had the dra- 
matic filling up, which is all it wants. 


He was probably ignorant that Coleridge had 
already assigned a Greek origin to the Arabian 
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Stories. The ingenious writer of Edthen ap- 
pears to have been led unconsciously to the 
same conclusion. He was surprised, when sail- 
ing in a Greek brigantine from Smyrna, to hear 
the sailors listening, without impatience, to tales 
three hours long. In one he recognized an old 
friend of the Nights, which he believed to have 
sprung from a Grecian brain. History inter- 
poses no obstacle. During the Caliphat the 
Greeks were in frequent communication with 
Bagdad. “They were the merchants, barbers, 
peclars, and intriguers in general of south-west- 
ern Asia.” Accordingly, the Eastern materials 
that built up the Arabian tales might easily lie 
close to the plastic hand of that accomplished 
and inventive people. 

Sterling spent the autumn and winter of 
1836, and the spring and summer of the follow- 
ing year, with a relative at Bordeaux, where he 
prepared some poetical contributions for Black- 
wood’s Magazine. None are included in the 
collection of his remains. 

During this sojourn in the south of France he 
visited the chateau of the famous Montaigne ; 
and we extract the account in his Journal as 
a very agreeable speeimen of his lighter style : 


Sept. 21, 18 —.—I left Bordeaux yesterday, 
with my chivalrous and melancholy companion, 
for Libourne on the Dordogne, and drove the 
whole way through a flat and richly cultivated 
country with a good many trees. It was dark 
when we reached the banks of the river, at seven 
in the evening; and we saw the water gleaming 
under us as we drove over the bridge with 
the lights of the town in front. We soon reached 
our hotel, called Des Princes, where we slept. 
This morning we rose in good time, breakfasted, 
and started at afew minutes after eight, in a 
light caléche, for Castillon, which lies up the 
river, on the same side as Libourne. The road 
is flat, and the river not in sight ; but the coun- 
try looks extremely rich and prosperous, with a 
profusion of scattered trees, and with some 
pleasant rising grounds on the opposite side of 
the road to that on which the Dordogne lies. 
The sun was shining brightly, though with a 
good many clouds about the sky; and the air 
was peculiarly clear, so that every tree and 
plant, and even the single vine-leaves, were 
beautifully distinct and vivid. It was a pleasure 
to see the solid-looking, white houses, with the 
sharp scalloped shadows of the eaves. Every 
laborer’s face under his broad straw hat had 
a strong shadow thrown as far as the up- 
per lip. Sometimes a withered bright red leaf 
on the summit of a vine-spray, with the light 
glowing through it, looked as brilliant as the ru- 
by glass of an old cathedral window. The vines 
themselves were of more picturesque growth 
than about Bordeaux, rising to a much greater 
height round pointed poles, and pushing out 
their young boughs of pale green in bacchanal 
liberty. The black bunches were the largest 
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and most massive I ever saw, and seemed to 

romise the strength which is said to character- 
ize the wines of this district, called from the lit- 
tle town of St. Emillion, on the ridge to the 
north of the river. There was generally a spark- 
ling crispness about the views, a softness in the 
air, and over the country an appearance of ease 
and substantial wealth, which were very animat- 
ing. Castillon, four or five leagues from Li- 
bourne, is a much smaller town, with some re- 
mains of antiquity in its appearance. Close to 
it was fought the battle which deprived the 
English of Guyenne, and in which the two Tal- 
bots fell. Here we exchanged our caléche for a 
small char-d-bane with one horse, which took us 
to Montaigne St. Michel, along a detestable 
road, mostly somewhat ascending. We found 
the higher ground to be a wide, broken plain, 
out of sight of the Dordogne, and studded with 
small stone windmills, each carrying a conical 
roof. 

The first memorial of the days of Montaigne 
which we discovered was the parish church, a 
very old building. There is a massive square 
tower covered by a slightly pointed roof, and 
having two large openings near its summit in 
each side, which look hke windows, but are 
without shafts, and seem to distinguish a good 
deal of the church architecture of the neighbour- 
hood. There is a round apsis beyond the tower 
at the east end, with only two small loophole 
windows; and at the west end is raised a small 
curiously complicated wooden superstructure, 
designed to contain the bell of a large clock, to 
which access is obtained by a rude external 
wooden gallery, painted red, and stretching all 
the length of the body of the church, close un- 
der the eaves. From this building runs a 
straight road, perhaps a quarter of a mile long, 
to the chateau. 

The part of Montaigne’s house which we first 
reached was the tower described by him in his 
Essay On the Three Commerces (iii. 3), as con- 
taining his library and study. It is a plain, 
round structure, at the south-eastern corner of 
the chateau; a dead wall runs from it on each 
side, at right angles, and rises to about half its 
height. This is in reality the exterior of ranges 
of outbuildings, which form two sides of the 
court-yard. In this wall, close to the tower, 
and facing us as we approached, was a small 
gate, through which we found entrance. The 
chateau itself was now on our left, running 
along the western side of the quadrangle. It is 
a high building of gray stone, evidently very an- 
cient, and probably untouched, except for re- 
pairs, since the days of Montaigne’s father. 
There are a considerable number of windows 
scattered very irregularly over the front. Near 
the middle at each side of the small unornament- 
ed entrance are two large and high towers of 
unlike architecture ; the one with deep machico- 
lations, the other without them, and both with 
conical roofs. If erected, as I presume, by 
Montaigne’s father, the building must be about 
three hundred years old: the whole place has 
now an air of sluttish neglect, though not at all 
of decay. It is now inhabited by an old gentle- 
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man, formerly a military man, whose civility we 
should ill repay by recording any idle accounts 
of his simple establishment and very agreeable 
conversation. The house is only one room 
deep; and behind it runs a long and broad ter- 
race, covered with grass, and with some trees 
growing upon it, amongst others a large horse- 
chestnut. It is bordered by a stone balustrade, 
which rises on the edge of a steep, wooded bank, 
and has beyond it a very extensive prospect 
over a flat country, with slight eminences on 
the horizon, marked towards the north by the 
village and chateau of Mont Peyroux, which in 
Montaigne’s day was a sort of dependence on 
his seigneurie, and belonged to his younger 
brother. Near it, and still higher against the 
sky, are the ruins of the chateau of Gurson, de- 
stroyed in the Revolution, and which seems to 
have been a castle in our English sense of the 
word, that is, a feudal abode constructed for de- 
fence. It was probably the residence of the 
lady to whom Montaigne addresses his Essay on 
Education (i. 25). The whole prospectis woody 
and cultivated, but without water, or any very 
remarkable outlines, open, airy, quiet, and sufli- 
ciently prosperous. The old gentleman told us 
that he was essed of eleven métairies or 
farms with the chateau, but that Montaigne had 
held eighteen. 

After taking leave of our host we returned to 
the corner tower, which we examined through- 
out, and were much interested by the minute 
agreement of its present state with every thing re- 
corded in Montaigne’s description. The ground- 
floor retains the appearance of having once been 
a small chapel, though now dark and dilapi- 
dated. The first floor, which was the sleeping 
apartment of the Gascon philosopher, does not 
look as if it had been applied since his day to 
any other purpose. The third and last story is 
that so particularly described by its occupant as 
having contained his library and study. 

The room still overlooks the entrance of the 
chateau, and, from three windows in different 
sides of the circuit, commands the garden, the 
court, the house, and the outhouses. The books 
indeed are gone ; but the many small rafters of 
the roof are inscribed on their lower faces with 
mottoes and pithy sentences, which recall, as by 
a living voice, the favorite studies and thoughts 
of Montaigne. 

The chapel still shows the recess where stood 
the altar; and there are the remains of colors 
and gilding on the defaced coats of arms around 
the walls. The bedroom floor presents nothing 
remarkable; but that above, in which are the 
inscriptions on its rafters, preserves the exact 
form described by its ancient occupant. The 
sro of Montaigne must have been of about a 

oot and a half; for the diameter of the tower 
inside is about twenty-four feet. The circle is 
at one cut by two straight walls, joining in 
an angle, being the portion which he speaks of 
as adapted for his seat and table. The three 
windows, affording a rich and free prospect, are 
still unchanged. There is a sort off closet open- 
ing off the room, with the traces of painted or- 
naments on the wall, a fire-place, as he men- 





tions, at one end, and a window, which entitles 
it to be spoken of as trés plaisammant percé, — 
—— a pleasant window-light— and which, 
though directly overlooking the court-yard, fur- 
nishes a view, above the northern line of offices, 
towards Mont Peyroux and Gurson. 

The whole appearance and position of this 
apartment seem especially characteristic of Mon- 
taigne. The cheerfulness, the airiness, the quiet, 
the constant though somewhat remote view of 
natural objects, and of the far-spread and busy 
occupations of men, all are suitable to him. The 
ornamenting the joists of his chamber-roof with 
several scores of moral sentences was the work 
of a speculative idler; and their purport is al- 
ways, so far as I saw, suitable to his sceptical but 
humane and indulgent temper. The neglect of 
all elegance and modern convenience in the 
house, together with its perfect preservation 
from decay, add to the interest, and seem to 
prove that it is maintained in its old completeness 
and bareness, not from any notion of use, but 
out of respect for the memory of its celebrated 
owner. 


In the mean time, it is very painful to mark, 
in a religious sense, the downward steps of this 
accomplished, and otherwise admirable, person. 


. Between Continental and English piety he traced 


a wide difference; the former resembling the 
matured mind of Paul and John ; the latter, the 
unenlightened intelligence of the Apostles be- 
fore Pentecost. Above all things, it seemed 
necessary to him to break the “ charmed sleep” 
of theology. Such bloodless, skeleton frames as 
Hammand, Hooker, or Taylor, had left, present- 
ed no beauty to satisfy one who gazed enamoured 
on the mystical creations of Schleiermacher and 
Tholuck. 

A winter in Madeira benefited the health of 
Sterling so much that he was enabled to pass 
the summer in England with some satisfaction. 
But a milder temperature being still desirable, 
he set about fulfilling his long-cherished scheme 
of visiting Rome, travelling through Belgium, up 
the Rhine, across Switzerland, and so to Milan. 
The occasional glimpses of him on the road are 
extremely pleasing : — 


At Florence he of course recurred with in- 
creased interest to the same subject. “I spent 
some days at Bologna, where it seemed to me 
that the Caraccis’ pictures, and those of their 
followers, were like things produced by most in- 
genious machines of pictorial Perkinses and 
Babbages. I rejoiced in Francia and Perugino, 
and thought the St. Cecilia a dazzling piece of 
incongruity, the form of the painting bemg that 
of the simple visionary style of earlier times, 
and the sentiment and execution that of beauti- 
fal but not devout nature. I had before seen 
Parma, as well as Milan, and grown to love Lui- 
ni, Correggio, and the Sposalizio. Here I breathe, 
if not the most ennobling, certainly the most de- 
lightful, air of my life. The two Galleries, and 
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the aspect of the town, keep me in a state of 
harmless intoxication, more coherent than dream, 
more exciting than rational insight, half poetry, 
half religion, or rather the pure enthusiasm 
which is common to both, clad in the fuirest visi- 
ble forms of nature and imagination. I fancy 
I write nonsense ; but it is because I can find no 
sense to express the kind of childish, yet intel- 
lectual, joy which Florence perpetually feeds in 
me. The Venus shakes my allegiance to her of 
Melo, without having overthrown it. It seems 
the perfection of innocent beauty, neither melt- 
ed into passion, nor raised to piety. The con- 
trast, on the one and baser hand, is ‘Titian’s, and, 
on the other and nobler, the Madonna del Car- 
dellino; but the statue is perhaps the least like 
any thing I was familiar with before. Diana's 
virgins might learn modesty from it ; and I think 
it must produce something of a similar influence 
on every one who looks at it. I do not think 
Raphael’s pictures have raised my previous esti- 
mate of him, though they have rendered it much 
more lively. The Madonna del Gran Duca 
and the Cardellino give me as high and pure 
pleasure as any. The Seggiola is an age for- 
ward in experience of life and human feeling, as 
well as talent; but it has none of the Perugian 
piety.” 


tome shed over Sterling the still and solemn 
thoughtfulness which imaginative and pensive 
minds have always found in it. Of all earthly 
collections of life, that city alone seems to de- 
serve the name of Eternal. The religious spirit 
of the place, however, affected him only on the 
side of aversion and surprise. He saw the Pope 
“in all his pomp at St. Peter’s,” and turned away 
as from “a mere lie in livery.”. The sojourn in 
Rome was useful in giving a stimulus to his in- 
tellectual exertions. But the spiritual vision 
was still disturbed and spotted. About this 
time he read the infamous book of Strauss, 
which that unhappy person presumed to entitle 
a “ Life of Jesus,” and the perusal of which, we 
agree with the Archdeacon in believing, “can 
scarcely be unattended by injury.” This sincere 
friend did not let go the hand of his former 
curate without earnest and affectionate expostu- 
lation; and the correspondence languished, as 
its inefficiency became apparent. 

But we leave this distressing chapter of the 
history to revert, for a moment, to Sterling’s Ital- 
ian experiences. Here are some ingenious criti- 
cisms on art and painters, and local scenery : — 


During the last three months I have seen, 
felt, breathed little but Rome. I have not at- 
tempted to gain originality by differing from all 
mankind, but have been content to see and rev- 
erence the greatness of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo. Both of them exceed my fancy of 
their excellence, but, I think, Michael most. 
For I had not been prepared for him by any 
works comparable to the Cartoons for extent 





and variety; and the Frescoes of the Sistine 
seem to me to rise far beyond even the ge ot 
of the Medicean Chapel at Florence. Taking 
character and genius both into account, he seems 
to me the greatest Italian since Dante. Of Ra- 
phael, I think like all the world, except that he 
does not give me the impression of a very high 
or pure religious spirit. I find the works previ- 
ous to 1500 of inexhaustible interest. My want 
is that of more complete knowledge of the sculp- 
tures in the Vatican: but I am afraid of the 
cold; and I fear I shall quit Rome still very ig- 
norant of them. The statue of a sleeping fe- 
male, which used to be called Cleopatra, and 
now Ariadne, gives me, I think, as much pleas- 
ure as any other. I conceive it to be the nymph 
of a fountain. But I think all the gratification 
which any works of art here give me is little in 
comparison with that derived from the general 
look of Rome and the country round it. The 
views which combine the city with the Campag- 
na and the mountains, strike me as the grandest 
in style, and the most thoroughly poetic I have 
ever seen. It would require not only exquisite 
poetry, but this united with a divine music, to 
render the sort of impression made by these 
prospects. That, for instance, from the front of 
St. John Lateran, from the Pincian, from San 
Pietro in Montorio, and especially from Sant 
Onofrio, the Convent of Tasso, the lonely tran- 
quillity of the Aventine, and all that opens round 
it, — indeed, any spot in Rome which gives a 
glimpse of the mountains raises and harmonizes 
the mind, not only as the noble aspects of the 
world always do, but with unrivalled fulness of 
imagery, and with a thoughtful sense of personal 
reconciliation to the lot of humanity. 


A friend’s translation of the Edda drew from 
Sterling some enthusiastic, if not particularly 
intelligible, praises of Greek mythology. One 
may turn a loving and delighted eye on the po- 
etic world of Olympus and Arcadia, with its 
ever-changing views and splendid pageants; but 
it is not easy to join in the hopeful looking for 
of a day, when that beautiful creation is to be- 
come an inexhaustible treasure-house of noble 
joys and consolations to the now ignorant and 
suffering multitudes. This was the anticipation 
of Sterling. But it is necessary to have been 
suckled in the “ creed outwon,” in order to ap- 
preciate so vividly its grandeur and capacity. 
We think it was Hume who said, that the reli- 
gion of Paganism, the inhabitants and machinery 
of the Homeric Elysium, were so lastingly love- 
ly, that somewhere or other it must, even to this 
hour, continue to abide and flourish. The lon- 
gitude has yet to be calculated by the Geograph- 
ical Society. But far into the present century, 
a single worshipper, at least, remained to offer 
due honors to Jupiter or Minerva. It was told 
of that remarkable person, known as “ Taylor 
the Platonist,” that he really burnt incense to 
Cytherea, or whatever denizen of the Olympian 
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houses might engage his daily regard. Our own 
remembrance of Mr. Taylor would countenance 
the tradition ; and Sterling gives a very striking 
and amusing anecdote of the sculptor, Thor- 
waldsen, that may help to keep up the spirits of 
those who are waiting for the Cyprian coach and 
sparrows, or listening for the horn of Triton: — 


Thorwaldsen’s statues I have seen in plaster, 
and can conceive how far more striking they 
must be in the Church for which they were in- 
tended. He is, however, not at all preéminently 
a Christian sculptor, though much the greatest 
since Michael Angelo. It was very curious to 
observe in his studio at Rome, that his design 
for the hearers of Homer rhapsodizing is sub- 
stantially the same as that for the company gath- 
ered about the Baptist, which fills a pediment of 
the Copenhagen Church. It is too much, no 
doubt, to say, as some have said, that there can 
be no Christian sculpture; but certainly the 
spirit of the Gospel has never been as perfectly 
exhibited in this form of art, or art of form, as 
in the Cartoons and some of the Madonnas of 
Raphael, and even in the works of some earlier 

ainters. The grave equipoise of soul, expressed 
in symmetric images, is evidently Thorwaldsen’s 
predominant characteristic: and this is appro- 
priate to moral and philosophical, not to devo- 
tional elevation. Did you ever hear the story of 
his being at a party at Bunsen’s, whose house 
was on the Capitoline Hill, on the site of the 
Temple of Olympian Jove, and where the con- 
versation, as often under Bunsen’s guidance, 
took a very Christian turn, till Thorwaldsen 
remarked through the window, commanding a 
noble prospect of Rome, the modern city, the 
planet Jupiter in great glory, and filling his glass 
exclaimed : “ Well! here’s in honor of the ancient 
Gods ?” 

Sterling was at Clifton in 1839, busily en- 
gaged in a tragedy on Strafford, on which he 
bestowed much thought and time. It was after- 
wards published, without exciting much atten- 
tion, or leaving a durable impression on the poet- 
ical memory. His health was again declining ; 
the gleams of fine weather that shone over him 
in Italy having soon become clouded. In No- 
vember, he ruptured a blood-vessel, but rallied 
again, and, relinquishing his intention of going 
to Madeira, took up his abode at Falmouth, 
where he walked and rode down the sun in 
little excursions and some “ geological triviali- 
ties.” Nor was the tree of knowledge altogether 
barred up, although a dragon, in the formidable 
shape of consumption, kept angry watch under 
the boughs. The eager student now aad then 
gave a vigorous shake, that brought a handful of 
fruit. Among other books, he read the letters 
of Charles Lamb, and reckoned them with Cow- 
per’s and Horace Walpole’s; that is, amongst 
the pleasantest in the language. Of Lamb he 
writes very happily: “He was a man of true 








genius, though on a small scale, as a spangle 
may be gold as pure as adoubloon. I cannot 
describe the feeling of the ludicrous which came 
over me just now, on finding a passage where 
he tells of Adam grudging a penny for non- 
pareils at a stall in Mesopotamia, when remem- 
bering the unpurchased plenty of his former 
orchard.” 

Sterling had left his family at Clifton, and re- 
turning in the early spring of 1840, he found 
them well and affectionate, —a great source of 
comfort to his own tender heart. But the dark 
current of his German fancies flowed in a deeper 
and stronger stream. A pamphlet of Arnold on 
Prophecy he suspected to be worth all else on 
the subject in the English language! This is 
very painful to read; and so is the saying, that 
Mr. Carlyle is doing his work “by convincing 
men’s hearts that no belief can be adopted as 
useful unless embraced as true ;” as if an apos- 
tle had not told us the same thing some 1800 
years ago, when declaring that “ whatever is not 
of FAITH, is sin.” 

Dividing the next winter between Torquay 
and Penzance, he kept the poetic chisel busy on 
the head of Strafford, and made it quite a labor 
of love. He said that he never was in water 
where he swam so lightly; and his joy knew no 
—— when Archdeacon Hare commended the 
tragedy. 

Human praise, however, was soon to be un- 
availing; but the energy of his spirit upheld 
him. At Falmouth, he rose at five o’clock, read- 
ing and writing in his little study, that over- 
looked the sea; and the rural charms of the 
neighbourhood, whenever discovered, gave him 
real gratification. His interest in the welfare of 
his poorer brethren did not grow cold. He 
established a course of lectures at an institution 
in the town, and opened it with one from his 
own pen. He also set up a book-club, and ex- 
erted himself in helping the Cornish artists to 
improve the style of their pictures. 

The spring of 1842 found him in the Mediter- 
ranean, and especially rejoicing in Naples, with 
its sumptuous galleries and its buried cities, that 
rivalled the Vatican in impressiveness. The 
temple of Pastum soon won his admiration as 
the most beautiful of all buildings out of Sicily 
or Greece. He needed to lay up cheering 
thoughts, for the darkest days of his life were at 
hand. The year 1843 was full of calamities. 
At the beginning of it he broke a blood-vessel, 
and before the close he had lost both his mother 
and his wife. In June he quitted Falmouth for 
Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight, which his medical 
friends considered “the best attainable climate 
in England.” But his weakness increased. On 
the 16th of September, 1844, he felt that the 



































shadows were closing round. The story of his 
last days should be related only in the simple 


and touching language of his biographer and 
friend : —- 


In this conviction he said: “I thank the All- 
wise One.” His sister remarked the next day 
that he was unusually cheerful. He lay on the 
sofa quietly, telling her of little things that he 
wished her to do for him, and choosing out books 
to be sent to his friends. On the 18th he was 
again comforted by letters from Mr. Trench and 
Mr. Mill, to whom he took pleasure in scribbling 
some little verses of thanks. Then, writing a 
few lines in pencil, he gave them to his sister, 
saying, “ This is for you ; you will care more for 
this!” The lines were — 


Could we but hear all Nature’s voice, 
From Glowworm up to Sun, 

’T would speak with one concordant sound, 
“Thy will, O God, be done!” 


But hark! a sadder, mightier prayer 
From all men’s hearts that live, 

“Thy will be done in earth and Heaven, 
And thou my sins forgive!” 


These were the last words he wrote. He 
murmured over the last two lines to himself. 
He had been very quiet all that day, little in- 
clined to read or speak, until the evening, when 
he talked a little to his sister. As it grew dusk, 
he appeared to be seeking for something, and, 
on her asking what he wanted, said, “ Only the 
old Bible, which I used so often at Herstmonceux 
in the cottages ;” and which generally lay near 
him. A little later his brother arrived from 
London, with whom he conversed cheerfully for 
a few minutes. He was then left to settle for 
the night. But soon he grew worse; and the 
servant summoned the family to his room. He 
was no longer able to recognize them. The last 
struggle was short; and before eleven o'clock 
his spirit had departed. He was buried in the 
beautiful little churchyard of Bonchurch. 


Such is a very faint outline of the life and 
death of John Sterling, a man of singular pow- 
ers and most attractive qualities, but whose 
name, in the words of one whom he admired, 
would have been written in water, if the rector 
of Herstmonceux had not come forward to col- 
lect his literary ashes, and write an inscription 
on the urn. 

Every reader of these volumes will rejoice in 
the affectionate activity of the friend, while they 
lament the mournful tale he relates. We heartily 
applaud the candor and sincerity of the artist. 
The portrait hangs before us, adorned, indeed, 
by the frame that encloses it, but true to the very 
life. The Archdeacon writes: —“ A bent tree is 
not to be drawn as a straight one, or the truth of 
history vanishes, and its use as a discipline of 
knowledge and wisdom. Hence the representa- 
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tion of my friend’s life is unsatisfactory. By 
the omissions of certain portions, it might easily 
have been made to appear more satisfactory ; 
but then it would have been a lie.” No; we 
would not relinquish a single page or line of Ster- 
ling’s investigations and doubts. They are spots in 
the picture, cross lights that obscure and harden 
the features; but they are better than the most 
golden sunshine and colors, because they are 
true, and because they are admonitory and pro- 
phetie. 

The great lesson of Sterling’s life was not the 
vanity of human wishes, but of human curiosity. 
It is here said that the problem of the age is the 
reconcilement of faith with knowledge, philoso- 
phy with religion. This problem, Sterling, in 
the forlornest sense of deprivation, studied him- 
self blind in working. His biographer justifies 
and commends the sacrifice. He considers him 
to have been one of those “ who seem to regard 
it as their appointed task, to descend to the gates 
of Hades and bring back Cerberus in chains.” 
Perhaps so, yet, upon, the whole, there is at 
least as much risk of evil as chance of good from 
such enterprises. All researches into the mys- 
teries of God’s government and designs, except 
under the lamp of the Bible, are simply what 


South called a splendid and magisterial way of | 


being ridiculous. 

Of the literary character of Sterling, that in 
which the general reader will chiefly desire to 
become acquainted with him, these volumes sup- 
ply a most delightful reflection. They contain 
specimens of almost every kind of composition, 
grave, gay, satiric, didactic, romantic, metaphys- 
ical. There is the tale for the lover, the criti- 
cism for the man of taste, the detached thought 
or sentiment for the moralist. Each and all dis- 
play talents that needed only protracted cultiva- 
tion and stern discipline to raise their possessor 
into the front ranks of literature. These sick- 
ness broke up into fragments. During all his 
life the lion was in his path; what in happier 
circumstances would have been toil was taken 
up as a pastime. We might easily fill our pages 
with extracts to justify and confirm our praise. 
A long list of marked quotations tempts the 





pen; space and time forbid the indulgence of | 


the pleasure. 

Sterling was a master of language, — vivid, 
abundant, pictorial. We could point to many 
passages worthy of Macaulay. But we should 
look for them chiefly in the earlier days of his 
labors. There is a marked change in the man- 
ner of some of his later writings. The style 
seems to us in not a few places unlikely to satis- 
fy the taste or fill the ear of readers familiar 
with the rich and flowing music of the seven- 
teenth century, or the lighter graces of the age 
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that followed it. The admirers of Hooker and 
Addison will be equally disappointed. We are 
not rigorists in the ceremonials of authorship. 
There is more than one faith in literature. We 
recognize a self-adjusting power which enables 
it to meet the necessities, as well as to express 
the feelings, of contemporary intellect. What 
is good in one century js unprofitable in another. 
An ingenious person has observed, that many 
things may descend from the sky of truth with- 
out awaking or interesting men, just as from the 
natural sky. The rain or snow cause no agita- 
tion in the cottager or wayfaring man ; but hail- 
stones rattling against windows, thunder-peals 
crashing among black woods, or lightnings split- 
ting church towers, — these call people forth in 
alarm to gaze abroad. So with respect to im- 
ages and the words that clothe and convey them. 
Wesley, in his visit to Scotland, complained of 
the indifference of the people, which Southey 
explains by saying, that they had been startled 
by the storm of Whitefield’s oratory, but were 
as unmoved by the soft, persuasive rhetoric of 
his successor, as by one of their own mists. The 
same truth is told by Luther in his usual forcible 
way. He had been reprehended by a popish 
priest for vehemence in reproving the people, 
and replied, “ Our Lord God must first send a 
sharp, pouring shower, with thunder and light- 
ning, and afterwards cause it mildly to rain, as 
then it wets.” 

We are, then, friendly to wide toleration in 
style, and are by no means zealots for the studied 
elegance and intense chill of Hurd. We rather 
like to see occasional sinkings and apparent 
weaknesses; regarding them as hints of nobler 
feats soon to be accomplished — gatherings up of 
the nerves and muscles for a new and mightier 
spring. This was the brave neglect of Pope, 
and more especially of Dryden or Shakspeare. 
The practice in authorship corresponds with 
what is related of our landscape-painter, Wilson. 
When he had finished a picture in a tame, cor- 
rect manner, he often stepped back to some 
distance, with his pencil fixed to the end of 
a long stick. After gazing earnestly on the 
work, he would suddenly dash forward and give 
the finishing touch to the delineation. 

It is chiefly, as we have said, in the later 
works of Sterling, that what we look on as the 
corruption of style becomes apparent. It may, 
perhaps, be traced, in great measure, to his 
admiration of a living writer, in whom the anti- 
dote of genius has scarcely conquered the Teu- 
tonic poison. Those of our readers who remem- 
ber the late Mr. Taylor of Norwich, and the 
remarks of one or two eminent persons on his 
writings, will easily understand our meaning. 
Southey tells him of “ the tower-of-Babel char- 
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acter of his English.” And Mackintosh writes, 
“It is true that he does not speak the Armenian, 
or any language but the Taylorian. As the 
Hebrew is studied for one book, so is the Tay- 
lorian by me for another.” 

Every literary epoch seems to be distinguished 
by some peculiar and popular dialect ;— whether 
the Euphuistic under Elizabeth, the epigram- 
matic under the third George. We need not 
mention Mr. Carlyle in our own, or add any tes- 
timony to its reception, beyond the remark of 
Arnold on The History of the French Revolution, 
that it was “a treasure rarely met with, and not 
likely to be met with again.” These will be 
called reformations or heresies in style, according 
as critical orthodoxy or latitudinarianism may 
prevail. And, perhaps, even in the present 
volumes, those rich and daring combinations of 
imagery and sentiment will be the most popular 
which we are least willing to receive in exchange 
for the author’s simpler and more classical man- 
ner. 

We cannot better conclude this notice of one 
of the most deeply interesting works which 
modern times have produced than by extracting 
the editor’s beautiful and, upon the whole, just 
estimate of the character and functions of his 
deceased friend :— 


If there is any man who, having exerted him- 
self laboriously and perseveringly to pry into 
the hidden recesses of our nature, to pierce 
through the unfathomable abyss of evil, and to 
catch a glimpse of the light and glory beyond 
and behind, can say he has never been shaken 
or troubled in the calm composure of his faith, 
let him cast a stone at Sterling;—I cannot. 
Nor should they, who never having engaged in 
such inquiries, can form no estimate of the difli- 
culties besetting them. * * * Sterling was one 
of the men whose nature commanded him to 
stand in the van of human progress. He be- 
longed to the body-guard of him who might be 
called by the name of the heroic Prussian, Mar- 
shal Forwards. If there was a post of danger, 
he would rush to it; if a forlorn hope was sent 
out, he would be amongst the first to join it. 
Such men we honor, although they fall,— 
nay, we honor them the more because they fall. 
Of the mystery of their fall we cannot judge ; 
but we may trust that he who, as far as we can 
discern, has earnestly loved Truth, and sincerely 
desired to serve the of Truth, will be judged 
by the God of Merey; and we may feel sure 
that the prayer for forgiveness, when it rises 
from the depths of a departing spirit, cannot be 
uttered in vain. — Fraser’s Magazwe. 
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ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 


Zoblogical Recreations. By W. J. Bro- 
DERIP, Esq., F. R.S., &c. London, 1847. 


This volume presents to us, in a carefully re- 
vised form, some twenty papers originally pub- 
lished in the New Monthly Magazine, when 


under the care of their author’s delightful friend | 


and companion, Theodore Hook. Mr. Broderip, 
favorably known in the literature of his own 
profession, and very generally esteemed as an 
upright, intelligent, and humane magistrate, tells 
us that “these Essays were sketched as a relief 
from more severe studies and duties ;” and that 
their re-appearance in a separate shape is due 
to Professor Owen, to whom the work is dedi- 
cated, and to other scientific friends “ who urged 
their republication, under the impression that 
when brought together they might form a hand- 
book which might cherish or even awaken a 
love for Natural History.” Such is the language 
of his modest preface ; we have no doubt that a 
great motive was to give pleasure to Mr. Hook 
— but we believe that we do not exaggerate in 
saying, that since the publication of Gilbert 
White’s ‘ Natural History of Selborne,’ and of 
the ‘ Introduction to Entomology’ by Kirby and 
Spence, no work in our language is better cal- 
culated to fulfil the avowed aim of its author 
than the ‘ Zoological Recreations.’ 

Earth, air, water, each have their appropriate 
inhabitants. The worm and the mole are con- 
structed to bore the very substance of the dark 
and dense element; they are truly of the earth 
earthy. The swallow, insatiable in pursuit of 
the insect-food, wheeling on unwearied wing 


throughout the long summer’s day—and the | 


midges, whose ranks it thins as they weave their 
mazy dance in the evening sun-beam, are crea- 
tures of the air and light. “The shoals of fish 
that, with their fins and shining scales, glide un- 
der the green wave,” are as strictly denizens of 
the water. The adaptation of form and struc- 
ture in each of these beings to its particular ele- 
ment is perfect, the relation appreciable by the 
least practised observer. It needs but a little 
insight into the structure of the animal frame to 
discern the same adaptation of it to external 
circumstances in the species which have a more 
mixed dependence on the surrounding elements ; 
in the mollusca, for example, that exist in a 


medium of water, but “in their pearly shells at | 


ease, attend moist nutriment” at the bottom; or 
in those terrestrial creatures which, moving in the 
rarer atmosphere, are so far the slaves of gravi- 


tation as to be unable to raise themselves above 
15 


the firm surface of earth; or in those that float 
upon the water and breathe the air; or as those 
more truly amphibious forms that breathe and 
have the command of both elements. There are 
even amongst the Insect world — as, for instance, 
the water-scorpion (Nepa) and water-beetle 
( Dytiscus) —species gifted with such varied in- 
struments of locomotion that they are qualified 
for all the habitable elements; and such a crea- 
ture, like Milton’s fiend, — 


“ Through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues its way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies.” 


The relations which subsist between the mod- 
ifications of the organic machinery and the media 
in and upon which it is destined to operate, are 
clearly traceable and readily comprehensible. 
In them, from the days of Socrates to those of 
Paley, the philosopher has. found his most strik- 
ing illustrations of a superintending Providence. 
But there are other, and as yet more obscure 
relations subsisting between animals and their 
habitats, the existence of which Zoology has but 
of late years made known, and the nature of 
which it will be the future business of that sci- 
ence to unfold. The turtle of Malabar (Chelo- 
na Dussumieri), for example, is by no means 
the same species with that of the Isle of Ascen- 
sion (Chelonia Mydas), although the sea in 
which they swim is warmed by equal floods of 
solar influence, and stored with equal abundance 
of the food of these esculent reptiles. It could 
not have been unreasonable to presuppose that 
| the same species of Fishes would exist in paral- 
lel latitudes of the northern and southern hemi- 
_ spheres ; and the accounts which we occasionally 
| meet with of the kinds of produce in our remote 
colonies would seem to show this to be in some 
| respects the case. In one of the South Austra- 
| lian (Adelaide) newspapers for October, 1845, 

we read, for example, of whitings 6d. per dozen; 
| flounders 6d. per pair; mullet 30 for 1s.; cod 2d. 
per lb. But none of these fishes are even generi- 

cally allied to their namesakes and representa- 
tives developed in the seas that wash our mild 
_ southern coasts; although the circumstances of 
| light and heat, the constitution of the water, or 
_ the coast-line, offer no modifications explanatory 
| of the essential differences which rigorous obser- 











_ vation proves to exist in the fishes of the British 
and Australian seas. 

Facts are remarkable, and at present inexpli- 
_ cable, have been brought to light in regard to 
_ the geographical distribution of Birds. It might 
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be supposed that the power of traversing space, 
possessed by the majority of this class, would 
free them from the restrictions imposed upon 
less gifted natures in regard to range; but the 
hawks and eagles of Africa differ from those of 
America, and these again from the birds of prey 
in Australia. On the hypothesis that their first 
progenitors started from a common centre, it is 
conceivable that some may have winged their 
way across one or two wide oceans, whilst others 
tarried on the intermediate continent or nearer 
home; but had any such migratory instincts 
continued to operate, the peculiar localization of 
certain forms of the strong-winged “ Raptores” 
must long since have been overpassed. 

The phenomena of the distribution of the 
great terrestrial wingless Birds are still more 
perplexing. Almost every large tract of dry land 
under a warm or tropical sun supports its peculiar 
struthious bird. Thus Africa has the true two- 
toed ostrich, the type of the family; South 
America has a three-toed ostrich ; the rich islands 
of the Indian Archipelago have their cassowary : 
Australia has its emeu : — but these four sorts of 
great birds, alike incapable of flight, and alike 
with unwebbed feet, differ from each other not 
merely specifically, but, according to the cur- 
rent value of zoological distinctions, in their 
wider characters. They are entered, according- 
ly, in the catalogues under different nomina 
generica : — Struthio, Rhea, Casuarius, Dromai- 
us. ‘The question of the cause or condition of 
this insulated and widely-parted location of such 
non-migratory birds is one that naturally sug- 
gests itself to the inquiring mind, and the enigma 
becomes more puzzling and more provocative of 
attempts at solution, when the progress of zodlo- 
gy further discloses the fact, that small islands 
have, or had recently, their peculiar wingless 
terrestrial birds, generically distinct from each 
other, as well as from the larger species of the 
continents. Thus New Zealand has now its 
Apteryx, just as, two centuries ago, Rodriguez 
had its Solitaire, and Mauritius its Dodo.* 

The geographical distribution of Quadrupeds 
seems equally mysterious. ‘The elephant of 
Africa is specifically distinct from that of Asia ; 
the rhinoceros of the Asiatic continent is one- 
horned; all the known rhinoceroses of Africa 
are two-horned. The giraffe and hippopotamus 
are at present peculiar to Africa. Not any of 
the indigenous quadrupeds in South America 
are of the same species with those of the old 
worid — very few are of the same genus. The 


* Bones of this till lately deemed fabulous bird 
were exhibited by Sir William Jardine, Mr. Strick- 
land, and Professor Milne Edwards, at the late meet- 
ing of naturalists at Oxford, where the unique relics 
of the famous Dodo were duly descanted upon. 
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American monkeys, for example, have four more 
grinding teeth than those of the corresponding 
warm latitudes of Africa and Asia: they have 
the nostrils wider apart, and the tail prehensile 
in most, to compensate for their incomplete or 
absent thumbs. The sloths, the armadilloes, and 
the true ant-eaters are beasts strictly peculiar to 
South America. Great was the surprise of 
European naturalists when the discovery of the 
New World first brought these forms of mamma- 
lian life under their notice. Centuries have 
since elapsed, but the most assiduous researches 
have failed to make known a species of Brady- 
pus, Dasypus, or true Myrmecophaga, in any 
other part of the globe. Again, the vast island 
or continent of Australia has an indigenous 
quadruped population as peculiar as that of 
South America, aud still more remarkable on 
account of the general prevalence of the marsu- 
pial economy. (It is, we need hardly say, the 
endowment of the mother with a natural pouch, 
or tegumentary nest, for the conveyance of her 
young, which has suggested this name.) With 
the exception of the native naked biped and his 
dog, — probably a contemporary importation, — 
not any mammalian species has been discovered 
in Australia which agrees with a known species 
or even genus in the rest of the world. New 
Guinea has its tree-kangaroos, Amboyna and 
the neighbouring Indian isles their phalangers, 
and the Americas have their opossums; but the 
genera Dendrolagus, Cuscus, and Didelphys, to 
which these extra-Australian marsupials respec- 
tively belong, are represented by no species in 
Australia, which, from the number and variety 
of other pouched genera, may be called the me- 
tropolis of marsupials. Here the true kanga- 
roos (Macropus), the earnivorous opossums 
(Dasyurus), the wombats (Phascolomys), with 
a host of other genera, and with the still more 
extraordinary and anomalous duck-mole (Orni- 
thorhynchus), are features of animal life as dis- 
tinct from those in the rest of the world, as are 
the sloths, the ant-eaters, and the armadilloes of 
South America, or the giraffe, the hippopotamus, 
and the orycteropus of Africa. Let any one 
reflect on the limited powers of locomotion 
assigned to the last-cited huge fossorial insecti- 
vore, to the heavy burrowing wombat, to the 
climbing sloth, or the diving duck-mole, which 
shuffles awkwardly along dry land like a reptile, 
and is restricted in the aquatic part of its am- 
phibious existence to tranquil pools of fresh 
water, — and let him associate these impediments 
to migration with the facts of the present geo- 
graphical distribution of the species so fettered ; 
or let him ponder upon the allocation of the few 
struthious birds which now exist in connexion 
with their want of wings and of webbed feet: — 
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and say whether Zoology has not presented a 
problem which, when rightly solved, will effect 
as great a revolution in men’s ideas of the time 
and the mode of the dispersion of animal life 
over the earth’s surface, as the Copernican sys- 
tem did in those regarding the relations of our 
planet to the sun. 

Zoology, by the application of that branch of 
the science called Paleontology, has already 
carried us a long way back. With regard to 
the continents composing what geographers call 
the Old World, it has shown, by its power of 
determining the natural affinities of extinct spe- 
cies from their fossil remains, that mammalian 
forms, now limited to particular regions of that 
great natural tract of dry land, were of yore 
more generally disposed over it; that hyanas, 
elephants, and rhinoceroses, were as common in 
Eurepe as they now are in Asia, if not more 
abundant ; and that giraffes and hippopotamuses 
once co-existed in Africa, Asia, and Europe. The 
species, indeed, were different; but the same 
generic forms were at one time widely dispersed 
over the whole of this Old World, of which 
they may be regarded as peculiarly character- 
istic. When, thanks to the exertions of Sir 
Woodbine Parish and Mr. Darwin, the exten- 
sive tertiary deposits of South America began in 
their turn to supply analogous evidences of the 
ancient mammalia of that continent — and when 
the limestone caverns of Brazil had been ran- 
sacked by Lund with a success second only to 
that which rewarded the previous explorations 
of Buckland in the same dark recesses of Eng- 
lish geology —the results proved so far similar 
that it could be as truly said of the primeval 
beasts of America as of those of Europe, that 
verily there were giants in those days. But the 
giants appear to have been of totally different 
orders. No fragment of elephant, rhinoceros, 
giraffe, or hippopotamus has been discovered in 
South America; but it is inferred from abun- 
dant remains of enormous sloths, armadilloes, and 
ant-eaters, and of huge species having near aflin- 
ities to the llamas (e. g., Mucrauchenia), to the 
cavies (e. g., Toxodon), or to other mammalian 
families, that such types were at that tertiary 
epoch, as now, peculiar to this region. Of the 
dimensions of some of those extinct representa- 
tives of the quadrupeds which may be said to 
wear the South American livery, an idea may 


be formed from the fact that certain bones of 


the megatherium measure exactly double the 
size of the same bones in the elephant. Forty 
years ago, difference of size was deemed a mat- 
ter of such importance in the comparison of spe- 
cies, that Baron Cuvier’s just conclusions from 
his exact demonstrations of the concordance of 
structure between the megatherium and some 
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of the peculiar existing species of South Ameri- 
ca, were rejected with the flippant remark that 
“all those species might dance within the car- 
cass of the megatherium.” It might be objected 
with equal force of the glyptodon, that the pres- 
ent diminutive species of armadillo might all 
send representatives to disport within its huge 
panoply, where they would no doubt display 
more agility there than could be expected from 
the sloths within the carcass of the megathe- 
rium; yet the glyptodon was not less a gigantic 
armadillo than the megatherium a gigantic sloth. 
The fact first glimpsed at by Cuvier seems, in a 
word, to have been abundantly confirmed: viz., 
that the huge extinct quadrupeds of South 
America are not allied to those which exhibit 
similar proportions in Africa or Asia, but have 
their nearest affinities to the diminutive species 
which are now peculiar to South America. 

The like correspondence is traced between 
the recent and the extinct mammals of Austra- 
lia. Beasts manifesting, in unmistakable char- 
acters stamped upon their fossil remains, the 
same essential aflinities to the kangaroo and 
wombat, which the megatherium and the glypto- 
don respectively present to the sloth and arma- 
dillo, existed in New Holland contemporaneously 
with those edentate giants in South America. 
Quadrupeds as large as rhinoceroses, and in the 
proportions of some of their bones approaching 
the elephant, but representing on a gigantic 
scale the peculiar features of the existing herbiv- 
orous marsupials, subsisted upon the vegetable 
productions of Australia at the same remote 
period — judging from the geological character 
of the strata and the petrified conditions of the 
fossils — at which the mammoth, the rhinoceros, 
and hippopotamus owned the soil of England — a 
period anterior to its separation from continental 
Europe. But more—the vast size of the an- 
cient herbivorous marsupials, and their numbers, 
as indicated by the abundance of remains dis- 
covered in a comparatively brief period, required 
a system of check ; and this was provided for by 
the co-existence with them of a carnivore bear- 
ing to them the same proportional size and force 
which the ancient lion of England (Felis Spelea) 
bore to its colossal prey. But the relics of this 
Australian carnivore prove it to have been more 
nearly allied to the small existing carnivorous 
marsupials of Australia (the dasyures, for exam- 
ple) than to any of the jaguars, lions, tigers, 
hyzenas, or bears of other continents. It was a 
huge marsupial destructive. 

Again — Banks and Solander, throughout 
Cook’s first voyage found no similar tract of 
land so destitute of mammalian life as the isles 
of New Zealand: not a trace of the kangaroos 
and opossums of neighbouring Australia could 
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here be detected. The Aborigines, though at 
that stage of civilization when a knowledge of 
the beasts of chase is most useful and therefore 
usually the most exact, could give no information 
respecting any wild or native quadruped. They 
had a small half-domesticated dog; but the 
largest warm-blooded, indigenous, terrestrial ani- 
mals hunted or entrapped by them were birds, 
about the size of our pheasant, but wingless, 
nocturnal and fossorial ; they called them “ Kivi.” 
This condition of New Zealand has been aptly 
compared by Mr. Lyell with that of Europe dur- 
ing the era of the Wealden formation, in which 
deposits no traces of animals more highly organ- 
ized than birds have yet been found. 

Thus as large hoofed quadrupeds (the ele- 
phant, giraffe, rhinoceros, hippopotamus) form 
the most striking feature of the zodlogy of the 
Old World, as long-clawed edentate quadrupeds 
do in the case of the New World, or at least of 
its southern division, and as marsupial quadru- 
peds prevail in the Australasian world, so wing- 
less ‘birds might be said to form the leading 
| characteristic of the actual zodlogy of New Zea- 
land. And hence the question became extreme- 
ly interesting as to what forms of animal life, if 
any, the deposits contemporaneous with the 
newer tertiary formations in Australia, South 
America, and Europe might reveal. The an- 
swer which the explorations of the Rev. Messrs. 
Williams, Cotton, and Colenso, Colonel Wake- 
field, and Mr. Earle have enabled Professor 
Owen to return, is complete. New Zealand 
was populated at the pleistocene period, by 
forms of animal life no higher in the scale than 
wingless birds and birds most nearly allied to 
the Kivi (Apteryzx), forming the remnant and 
representative of the family, and now fast dis- 
appearing through the exterminating spread of 
the colonists. But the ancient wingless birds of 
New Zealand were as gigantic in proportion to 
the Kivi as the diprotodon of Australia was to 
the Kangaroo. When different species of ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, and hippopotamuses existed 
in Europe, while as many species of gigantic 
sloths and armadilloes peopled the forests of 
South America, and when the diprotodons, 
nototheria, huge wombats, and dasyures repre- 
sented the marsupial order as gigantically in 
Australia — at the same remote period the dinor- 
nis and palapteryx formed a wingless but feathered 
biped population of the New Zealand isles, com- 
prehending many species, some four feet, some 
seven feet, some nine feet, some eleven feet in 
height. Linnzus apostrophized the ostrich as 
avium maxima! How shrunk are its propor- 
tions when viewed by the side of the Dinornis 
giganteus which towers above the skeleton of 
the giant O’Byrne in the museum of the College 





of Surgeons? What adds to the strangeness of 
this recent discovery and most striking restora- 
tion of lost. animals, is the fact, that, the number 
of already ascertained species of struthious or 
short-winged birds incapable of flight, which 
once inhabited New Zealand, is nearly three 
times that of the same order of birds at present 
known to exist in the rest of the world. Here, 
therefore, is one of the problems which Zodlogy 
offers to the inquiring mind; to explain a gen- 
eralization based upon a series of carefully 
ascertained facts, the conformity, namely, of the 
geographical distribution of certain groups of 
the higher organized forms of animal life, at a 
period antecedent to history, prior apparently 
to man’s existence, with the actual distribution 
of the same peculiar groups as determined by 
observation of the living species. 

The learned author of the ‘ Researches into 
the Physical History of Mankind ’— in his at- 
tempt to reconcile the facts of the geographical 
distribution of existing animals with certain pas- 
sages in the Mosaic history, as usually interpret- 
ed —conjectures that the peculiar extra-Asiatic 
genera and species might have been called into 
existence subsequently to the Deluge. The si- 
lence of Scripture as to such recent partial crea- 
tions, Dr. Pritchard holds to be of little conse- 
quence. “It was of no importonce,” he says, 
“for men to be informed at what time New 
Holland began to contain kangaroos, or the 
woods of Paraguay ant-eaters and armadilloes.” 
(vol. I., p. 83, ed. 1826.) We now learn, how- 
ever, that amongst the inscrutable designs of a 
good Providence, ordaining the times and sea- 
sons for the introduction of new truths into the 
treasury of human knowledge, it was also in- 
tended that men should know that long antece- 
dent to historical cataclysms there prevailed the 
same laws as to the geographical distribution of 
animals, which subsequently governed that mys- 
terious circumstance in their history. The tim- 
id, the narrow-minded, and the essentially faith- 
less shrink from the acceptance of such sums of 
knowledge. Loath to comprehend that Philolo- 
gy itself is a science still in progress — rashly 
assuming that the old and common interpreta- 
tion of a Hebrew Text can alone be just — they 
are apt to accuse of boldness bordering on im- 
piety those to whom it has been given to open 
and read another page of Nature. It would 
seem from the language in which the progress of 
physical science has been sometimes apostro- 
phized, as if its cultivators were luxuriators in 
intellectual pleasures, self-willed seekers after 
forbidden knowledge. Whereas they are for 
the most part the creatures of circumstances 
beyond their control : they are in positions, some- 
times not of their own choice, in which the evi- 
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dences are forced upon their attention — and it 
becomes as much their duty as it is their nature 
to exercise the gifts intrusted to them in truly 
interpreting such evidences. They are instru- 
ments in the hands of a Providence governing 
the psychical progress of mankind. When a 
JSuct reveals itself to such a man, “it lies not in 
his will what he shall say or what he shall con- 
ceal. If he think to be silent as Jeremiah did 
because of the reproach and derision he met 
with daily, ‘and all his familiar friends watched 
for his halting, to be revenged on him for speak- 
ing the truth,’ he would be forced to confess as 
the prophet confessed —‘his word was in my 
heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones; I 
was weary with forbearing and could not stay.’” * 

In that field of the “lower wisdom” which 
rests in the contemplation of animated nature, 
the harvest is truly abundant, but the laborers 
are few. We have adduced one only of many 
problems in zodlogy which deeply concern both 
the feelings and interests of mankind, and which 
demand the combined efforts of many observers 
and thinkers for their solution. He, therefore, 
who diffuses the elements of the science in a 
cheap form, and who attracts to its study by a 
perspicuous style, has rendered no small service 
in relation to its advancement in a country 
which has hitherto been too poor or too busy to 
endow a professorship of zodlogy in any one of 
its universities, or in connection with any one of 
its museums. 

This author entices us with “ wood-notes wild ” 
into the paths of his science, from which so many 
are repelled by the barbarous array of technical 
words that “ perplex the things they would ex- 
plain.” His first chapter is on singing-birds : — 


“The melody of birds finds its way to the 
heart of every one; but the cause that prompts 
the outpourings that make copse, rock, and river 
ring again on a fine spring morning, is more a 
matter of doubt with ornithologists than the un- 
initiated in zoological mysteries might suppose. 
Much has been written on this subject; but, 
upon a consideration of the different opinions, 
aided by our own observations, we are inclined 
to think that love and rivalry are the two great 
stimulants —though we do not mean to deny 
that a bird may sing from mere gaiety of heart, 
arising from finding itself in the haunts dear to 
it, and in the midst of plenty of the food it likes ; 
to give vent, in short, to the buoyancy of spirit 
arising from general pleasurable sensations. In 
this country, the season of reproduction is un- 
doubtedly that wherein — 


‘The isle is full of pleasant noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs that give delight.’” —p. 1. 


He conveys a very just idea of the natural musi- 
cal instrument with which the sweet and varied, 


* Milton, “ Reason of Church-Government,” &c. 
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and often loud notes of the little warblers are exe- 
cuted, and, drawing from his own stores of ob- 
servation, combines some novel and interesting 
facts with the best part of the experience of 
Bechstein, Daines Barrington, and Gilbert White, 
in the elucidation of the nature, the periods, and 
the mode of acquisition of the various melodies 
of song-birds. 

Few, probably, suspect how much the partic- 
ular song of any given species depends upon 
the circumstances under which the bird was 
hatched and reared. Barrington thought he had 
clearly established “ that birds have not any in- 
nate ideas of the notes which are supposed to be 
peculiar to each species.” The reason, he says, 
why, in a wild state, they adhere so steadily to 
the same song is, that the nestling’s attention is 
given solely to the instruction of the parent 
bird, whilst it disregards the notes of others 
which may be singing in the vicinity. 


“Te took a common sparrow from the nest 
when it was fledged, and educated him under a 
linnet; the bird, however, by accident, heard a 
goldfinch also, and ‘his song was therefore a 
mixture of the linnet and goldfinch. The same 
experimentalist educated a young robin under a 
very fine nightingale, which, however, began 
already to be out of song, and was perfectly mute 
in less than a fortnight: the scholar afterwards 
sang three parts in four nightingale, and the rest 
of his song was what the bird-catchers call ‘ rub- 
bish,’ or no particular note whatever. 

“*T have known,’ says Barrington, ‘ instances 
of birds beginning to record when they were 
not a month old. The first essay does not seem 
to have the least rudiments of the future song ; 
but, as the bird grows older and stronger, one 
may begin to perceive what the nestling is aim- 
ing at. Whilst the scholar is thus endeavouring 
to form his song, when he is once sure of a pas- 
sage, he commonly raises his tone, which he 
drops again when he is not equal to what he 
is attempting; just as a singer raises his voice, 
when he not only recollects certain parts of a 
tune with precision, but knows that he can exe- 
cute them. What the nestling is not thus thor- 
oughly the master of he hurries over, lowering 
his tone, as if he did not wish to be heard, and 
could not yet satisfy himself. A young bird 
commonly continues to record for ten or eleven 
months, when he is able to execute every part 
of his song, which afterwards continues fixed, 
and is scarcely ever altered. When the bird is 
thus become perfect in his lesson, he is said to 
sing his song round, or in all its varieties of pas- 
sages, which he connects together, and executes 
without a pause.’” — p. 6. 


The most striking characteristics of all our 
resident singing-birds are selected with judg- 
ment, and described with the accuracy of a 
practised observer. The missel-thrush, the song- 
thrush, and the blackbird seem, in the lively 
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They are associated with desolation and un- 
clean things wheresoever they are mentioned in 
‘the sacred volume. Virgil introduces an owl 
among the prodigies and horrors that foreshadow 
the fate of Dido. Horace, Propertius, and Ovid 
allude to a species of the owl-genus, in citing the 
nocturnal strix as an ingredient in the infernal 
philters and witch-broths of Canidia and Medea. 
So Shakespeare, also, adds the “owlet’s wing” 
to the cauldron wherein the weird sisters pre- 
pare their charm for Macbeth. The modern 
superstitions connected with or excited by the 
unearthly sounds of the owl are quaintly touched 
upon; and we may refer to the volume for one 
of the best of modern ghost-stories, in which the 
bird of night plays a prominent part. 

In a second chapter devoted to the Strigide 
our worthy Justice changes the key, and gives a 
more amiable and natural character of the “ bird 
of wisdom,” or, as others are pleased to regard 
him, 


“ the jolly owl, 
That all night blows his horn.” 


_ “What presence among the feathered bipeds 
is more dignified than that of the great horned 
owl, Le Grand Duc, as he is most appropriately 
named in the kingdom of Clovis? Who can 
look at his feathered highness, as he sits solemn 
and sedate, without inquiring, 


‘What doth gravity out of his bed at midnight ?’” 


a demeanour which, it seems, is not forgotten, 
even under circumstances of the most absorbing 
passion — witness the following happy sketch : — 


¥ oe has admirably sung the ‘sidling’ 
and ‘ogling’ of a small-bird flirtation, but he 
does not appear to have ever witnessed the 
grand passion of an owl: would that he had. 
Such a serious affair is only to be observed by 


the out-door naturalist, who will bury himself 


for hours in the depths of the quiet woods, near 
some favorite owl-tree. If he is so fortunate as 
to see the courtship of some warm, gloomy, 
spring day, whose stillness is only broken by 
the pattering of the shower, or the ‘minute 
drops’ that fall from the moss-grown trees, he 
will be well repaid for his watching by the 
solemnization. ‘The Hudibrastic air with which 
the lover approaches, making lowly congés, as 
if to 
“Honor the shadow of the shoe-tie” 


of the prim Quaker-like figure that receives all 
these humilities with the demure starched de- 
meanour of one of Richardson’s heroines— only 
now and then slowly turning her head towards 
the worshipper when she thinks she is not ob- 
served, but instantly turning it back when she 
thinks she is — and the occasional prudish snap 
of her bill, when she is apprehensive that he is 
going to be rude — make a scene truly edifying. 
—p. 102. 





A brief but accurate account is given of each 
of our native species of owl, and of occasional 
visitors. The barn or white owl (Striz flammea), 
which is the true “ screech-owl,” claims the first 
notice ; next comes the tawny or ivy owl (Sur- 
nium aluco); then the long-eared owl (Otus 
vulgaris) ; and, lastly, the short-eared owl, bet- 
ter known perhaps as the fern owl (Otus palus- 
tris), which appears to be the only regularly 
migratory British owl. The organization of the 
nocturnal bird of prey, and its relations to the 
habits and mode of life, with the principal inci- 
dents in the economy of each of the British spe- 
cies, are well elucidated; and the history of the 
race, gloomy and foreboding at its commence- 
ment, gradually brightens — to culminate in the 
following incident, depicted with the truth and 
reality of a Dutch picture. In reference to the 
migratory species, he says — 


“In consequence of the general arrival of 
these birds in the southern parts of Britain with 
the first fair October winds, they are called 
woodcock owls — an appellation branded on the 
memory of more than one luckless would-be 
sportsman. From some turnip-field hard by a 
plantation, or a tuft of rushes close to a copse 
on a moist hill-side, up springs a russet-plumaged 
bird, and is in the cover in amoment. The 
eager shooter ‘catches a glimpse on ’in,’ as an 
old keeper used to say, through the trees. Bang 
goes the gun. ‘ That's the first cock of the sea- 
son!” exclaims he, exultingly. Up comes John, 
who has been sent ostensibly to attend him, but 
really to take care of him:—‘I’m sure he’s 
down,’ — pointing to the cover, as many are apt 
to say when they shoot at a cock, without being 
able to produce the body —‘ Well, let’s look, 
sir; where did he drop?’ ‘ There, just by that 
holly.’ In they go, retriever and all. ‘ There 
he lies,’ cries the delighted shot, loading his gun 


| triumphantly in measureless content; ‘dead as 


Harry the Eighth. I knew he was down; there, 
just where I said he was, close by that mossy 
stump. Can’t you see?’ —‘ Iss, sir, I sees well 
enough, but I don’t like the looks on ‘in. His 
head’s a trifle too big, and a do lie too flat on 
his face.’ —‘ Pick up the cock, I say,’ rejoins our 
hero, somewhat nettled.— ‘I can’t do that, sir,’ 
says John, lifting a fine specimen of Otus palus- 
tris, and holding it up to the blank-looking cock- 
ney, amid the ill-suppressed laughter of those 
confounded fellows who attend to mark not only 
the game, but the number of shots that are 
missed, on their abominable notched sticks — 
‘Never mind sir,’ adds the comforter John, ‘ if 
taint a cock, a did kip- company wi’ em; and 
a’s curous like, and since you han’t killed noth- 
en else to-day, I’d bag un, if I was you; he'll 
look uncommon well in a glass case.’ ” — p. 107. 


Leaving the “parrots” to speak for them- 
selves, which they do through a most entertain- 
ing chapter, we come next toa bird of more 
immediate and general interest, especially at the 
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diction of this portrayer, to tune for us their sweet- 
est lays, with the accompaniments of the green- 
wood, the blossoms, and the bright sunshine. 
Every line breathes of vernal nature; as we 
read, we are withdrawn from the cares of busy 
life, and the noise and gloom of the populous 
city, to listen to the carol of the lark, and in 
imagination we follow it, mellowed by distance, 
as he soars aloft into the clear blue heaven 
above. Hear the humane magistrate’s protest 
against the unwarrantable imprisonment of this 
songster : — 


“Of all the unhallowed instances of bird- 
incarceration (not even excepting the stupid 
cruelty of shutting up a robin in an aviary), the 
condemnation of the sky-lark to perpetual im- 
prisonment is surely the most repugnant to ev- 
ery good feeling. The bird, whilst his happy 
brethren are carolling far up in the sky, as if 
they would storm heaven itself with their rush 
of song, just at the joyous season 


‘ When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear,’ 


is doomed to pine in some dingy street. There, 
in a den with a solid wooden roof, painted green 
outside, and white, glaring white, within — which, 
in bitter mockery, is called a sky-lark’s cage, he 
keeps winnowing his wretched wings, and beat- 
ing his breast against the wires, panting for one 
— only one — upward flight into the free air. 
To delude him into the recollection that there 
are such places as the fields, which he is begin- 
ning to forget, they cut what they call a turf— 
a turf me up in the vicinity of this smoke- 
canopied Babel of bricks, redolent of all its 
sooty abominations, and bearing all the marks 
of the thousands of tons of fuel which are now 
suffered to escape up our chimneys, and fall 
down again upon our noses and into our lungs 
—tons which, when our coal-mines begin to 
shrink alarmingly —’t is no laughing matter, the 
time must come — some future Arnott will, per- 
haps too late, enable the public to save, while 
he at the same time bestows upon them the 
blessing of a pure atmosphere. Well, this abomi- 
nable lump ef dirt is presented to the sky-lark 
as a refreshment for his parched feet, longing 
for the fresh morning dews. Miserable as the 
winged creature is, he feels that there is some- 
thing resembling grass under him; and then the 
fond wretch looks upwards and warbles, and ex- 
pects his mate. Is it possible to see and hear 
this desecration of instinct unmoved? and yet 
we endure it every spring, and moreover we 
have our Society for Preventing Cruelty to Ani- 
mals.” — p. 19. 


Of our migratory singing birds he passes in 
review the shore-lark, the pipit-larks, the fly- 
catchers, the ficld-fare, the red-wing, the bunt- 
ings, the ring-ouzel, the beautiful rose-ouzel, and 
the rare golden oriole. A clever sketch of the 
Mirundinide or swallow tribe is introduced into 
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the same chapter, and Gilbert White is cited 
in favor of the swallow as a delicate songs- 
ter — but we are told that he who would hear 
the swallow sing must rise early. The section 
in which he’ condenses the natural history of 
the nightingale well exemplifies the judgment 
and taste of this unpretending volume. Many 
writers would have yielded to the temptation, 
and have cloyed their readers with the often- 
relished beauties with which the poetry of all 
ages abounds in allusion to this chief of songsters. 
It is a relief to listen to the sober — not to say 
severe — brevity in which the migration, geo- 
graphical distribution, and nidification of Lus- 
cinia Philomela are scientifically expounded. 
The very melody of the bird is analyzed — nay, 
criticized. We are told that — 


“Like other biped performers, nightingales 
vary much in their powers of song. They have 
among them their Rubinis, Tamburinis, and 
Lablaches, and also their Mopers, that sing at 
intervals only, without connexion, and with long 

auses— some minutes — between each strain. 

tis amusing to see when a man mounts his 
hobby — and happy is he who has one in his 
stable — how far it will carry him, ay, and 
merrily too. Thus Bechstein prints no less than 
twenty-four lines of words — some of them rare 
sesquipedalities — as expressive of the nightin- 
gale’s song. ‘Twenty-four different strains or 
couplets,’ says he, ‘may be reckoned in the song 
of a fine nightingale, without including its del- 
icate variations. This song is so articulate, so 
speaking, that it may be very well written. 
The following is a trial which [ have made on 
that of a nightingale in my neighbourhood which 
passes for a very capital singer’ — and off the 
good Bechstein goes at score : 


“Tioa, tiof, tiof, tioi,” &c., &e., &e., &e., 


but we must introduce the reader to one or two 
of the words representing the strains: 


“ Zoz0z0z020z0202020z02020, zirrhading. 
Hezezezezezezezezezezezeze couar ho dze hoi 
Higaigaigaigai guiagaigai couior dzio dzio pi. 


The British bird-fanciers have, also, a vocabu- 
lary of their own to express the same ideas.” 
—p. 65. 


With the cuckoo (which he treats with great 
skill) Mr. Broderip takes leave of the feathered 
vocalists, and next introduces his reader, by way 
of contrast, to the owls. 


“ There are few animals that have been more 
suspiciously regarded than owls. Their retired 
habits, the desolate places that are their favorite 
haunts, their hollow hootings, fearful shriek- 
ings, serpent-like hissings, and coffin-maker-like 
snappings, have helped to give them a bad emi- 
nence, more than overbalancing all the glory 
that Minerva and her own Athens could shed 
around them.” — p. 83. 
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the lungs. In short, our winged musician car- 
ries a French horn in his chest, but it is not 
quite so melodious as Puzzi’s. In the females 
and young males, the windpipe is not inserted 
so deeply.” — p. 140. 


Mr. Broderip does not allow even the “ Swan 
with Two Necks” to escape him, but evidently 
deems that common sign to have no foundation 
whatever in nature ; for, in his learned antiqua- 
rian dissertation on “swan-marks,” he alludes 
to the two cuts or “nicks” in the Vintner's 
mark, and infers that “from their ‘swans with 
two nicks’ have been hatched the double-necked 
swans whose portraits grace our sign-boards.” 
With much submission, we would venture to re- 
call a picture in nature, which can hardly have 
escaped this observer. When the swan takes its 
weary cygnet on its back, and arching over it 
the protecting pinions, swims deeply with its 
procious burthen, the hidden young one may be 
seen to protrude its head and neck from its 
downy chamber close behind the neck of the 
parent — and the two slender flexible columns 
springing, as it were, from a common base, and 
often moving in opposite directions, then present 
a lively image, though with some disproportion, 
of the “swan with two necks.” It is curious to 
watch the modified instincts of the parent under 
these circumstances. If a tempting weed floats 
deeply past, the mother dips her head and neck 
at full stretch, but makes no effort to give that 
half-rotation of the trunk which is the common 
movement when about to feed, for this act would 
produce a vertical position of the body which 
would throw the cygnet overboard. 

From the specimens which we have culled as 
to the feathered tribes, a just estimate may be 
formed of the bulk of the work. The chapters 
on dogs and cats, apes and monkeys, elephants 
and — dragons are truly “ Recreations.” We 
had supposed that the teeming literature of late 
devoted to popular science had exhausted all 
that could be told of elephantine memory, canine 
sagacity, and quadrumanous dexterity and imi- 
tativeness; but we were mistaken. The tact 
displayed in the selection of instances, with the 
life of the descriptions, has proved sufficient to 
impart a freshness to the most hackneyed sub- 
jects in zoology. But the closing section ? What, 
it will be asked, has he found to say about Drag- 
ons? Have the regions of romance and nur- 
sery-rhyme been ransacked for his finale? Much 
goodly narrative and legend in both prose and 
verse, have unquestionably contributed to lighten 
and embellish the pages on sea-dragons, flying 
dragons, and ancient terrestrial dragons. But 
the greater part of them is honestly filled by a 
most agreeable and instructive reviewal of the 
zoological, anatomical, and geological history of 





the fossil “ Saurians;” which, realizing or sur- 
passing in bulk, in power, and in strange com- 
binations of forms, the dragons of romance, have 
been, of late, restored as they were in life, for 
all the purposes of contemplation. 

The dragons of the sea, or Enaliosaurs, are 
first tabled —namely, the Ichthyosaurus, the 
Plesiosaurus, and the Pliosaurus :—to which 
he subjoins a skilful sketch of the great extinct 
marine monster-lizard,—“of the length and 
bulk of a grampus,” — the remains of which are 
most abundant at Maestricht, in the bed of the 
Meuse, whence its name Mosasaurus. The 
Ichthyosaurus, or great fish-dragon, has been 
well compared in its general form to a gigantic 
fish of the abdominal order, 7. ¢., with the hinder 
fins placed far behind the fore pair — but with a 
longer tail and a smaller caudal fin — scaleless, 
moreover—having apparently been covered 
with a smooth and finely-wrinkled skin like that 
of the whale-tribe. It had a huge head, with 
long and strong jaws well set with sharp destruc- 
tive teeth, and provided with enormous eyes, 
furnished like the sea-turtle and birds with a 
circle of osseous plates arranged round the aper- 
ture in the sclerotic where the clear cornea or 
window of the eye was set. The general type 
of construction of the skeleton of the ichthyo- 
saurus, and especially of his skull, was that 
which we now trace in the crocodile, but the 
vertebra were cupped at both ends like those of 
fishes. Thus the head of a crocodile, the eyes 
of a bird, the paddles and skin of a whale, and 
the vertebrae and outward form of a fish were 
all combined in this extinct monster. The de- 
posits of the primeval seas, forming the oolitic 
and eretaceous series of the secondary strata of 
England, have already been found to contain 
ten species of ichthyosaur, some of them upwards 
of thirty feet in length. 

The Plesiosaurus—a less bulky and porten- 
tous dragon, but with a dentition as strictly car- 
nivorous— appears to have infested estuaries 
rather than the open sea. The most striking 
difference in its external appearance as com- 
pared with the ichthyosaurus is the excessive 
length of the neck with a corresponding small- 
ness of head; the trunk and tail present the 
ordinary proportions; it was provided with four 
paddles like those of the turtle, but longer, more 
tapering, and flexible. The vertebre are nearly 
flat at the ends, as in whales, but are constructed 
after the type of the crocodiles: the skull com- 
bines the cranial characters of the existing croc- 
odiles and lizards: and with these characters 
borrowed from, or rather now divided amongst, 
very different orders of animals, was associated 
this long and slender and flexible neck, which 
must have resembled the body of a serpent. 
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present festive season. Long and grave has 
been the discussion as to when and whence the 
turkey was first brought into Europe. 


“ As for the often-repeated couplet given by 
Baker — 


‘ Turkeys, carps, hoppes, piccarel, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year’ — 


that is about the fifteenth of Henry VIII., (1524), 
there is no reliance to be placed upon it, as far 
at least as the fish is concerned; for Dame 
Juliana Berners, prioress of Sopewell, mentions 
in the Boke of St. Alban’s, printed by Winkyn 
de Worde in 1496, the carp as a ‘ deyntous 
fisshe ;’ and the price of pike or pickerel was 
the subject of legal regulation in the time of our 
first Edward. . . . Oviedo, in 1526, describes 
the turkey, well, as a kind of peacock of New 
Spain which had been carried over to the islands 
and the Spanish Main, and was about the houses 
of the Christian inhabitants, so that it is evident 
that, when Oviedo wrote, the bird had been 
domesticated. Heresbach states that they were 
brought into Germany about 1530, and Barnaby 
Googe (1614) declares that “those outlandish 
birds called ginny-cocks and turkey-cocks before 
the yeare of our Lord 1520 were not seen with 
us.” In 1541 we find a constitution of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer directing that of such large fowls 
as cranes, swans, and turkey-cocks, there should 
be but one dish; and we see the bird mentioned 
as no great rarity at the inauguration dinner of 
the serjeants-at-law in 1555. The learned broth- 
ers had upon that occasion two turkeys and four 
turkey chicks, charged at four shillings each, 
swans and cranes being valued at ten shillings, 
and capons at half-a-crown.” — p. 129. 


Upon these and other carefully collected evi- 
dences, a verdict, according to the careful Jus- 
tice, may be given in favor of the Spaniards as 
the importers from America of this great addition 
to our poultry-yards; and he abides by old Bar- 
naby Googe’s decision, that the introduction of 
the turkey into this country must have taken 
place about the year 1530. 

The habits of the wild turkey of North Amer- 
ica are drawn from Lawson, Audubon, and 
Bennett ; and a very picturesque description of 
the wild turkey of Honduras (Meleagris ocella- 
ta) is abridged from Cuvier. In regard to this 
noble species, we would recommend the author’s 
concluding paragraph to the special attention of 
the present intelligent secretary of the Zodlogi- 
cal Society —or why not the spirited Marquis 
of Breadalbane, who has so successfully restored 
the Capercailzie : — 


“ With the naturalized poultry from Asia, 
Africa, and America before our eyes, there can- 
not exists a doubt that the Ocellated Turkey 
would thrive with us. The benefactor who 
conferred the domestic turkey upon Europe is 
unknown. He who succeeds in naturalizing the 





ocellated turkey will have the merit of introduc- 
ing the most beautiful addition to our parks and 
homesteads, to say nothing of its utility —since 
the importation of the peacock ; and, in these 
days of record, his name will not be forgotten. 
—p. 137. 


In his chapters on swans our Zodlogist rises 
in style and illustration to the height of all the 
associations which the image of that noble and 
graceful bird recalls. England, it appears, 
every winter sees two species of wild swan — 
the Hooper (Cygnus ferus), and Bewick’s swan 
(Cygnus Bewickit), first accurately distinguished 
by Mr. Yarrell ;— and is occasionally visited by 
the Polish swan (Cygnus immutabilis.) The 
tame swan (Cygnus olor) is a distinct species 
from these. There are few writers — indeed we 
know of none — in our language, by whom the 
characters, the habits, and the singular anatomy 
of these stately aquatic birds have been more 
clearly and beautifully described. . It is plain 
that few non-medical naturalists have so dili- 
gently availed themselves of the instructions and 
illustrations which our museums of comparative 
anatomy afford. Take for example this sketch 
of the chief characteristics of the osteology :— 


“Let us examine the bony framework of a 
swan. What an admirable piece of animated 
ship-building it is! How the ribs rise from the 
broad and keeled sternum to support the length- 
ened pelvis and the broad back, which form a 
goodly solid deck for the young cygnets to rest 
on under the elevated, arched, and sail-like 
wings of the parent: and how the twenty-five 
vertebra of the neck rise into a noble ornamen- 
tal prow, crowned with the graceful head. How 
skilfully are the oary legs and feet fitted — just 
where their strokes would be ro oe to 
bear for the purpose of putting the living galley 
in motion ! ft is a work worthy of the great 
Artificer.” — p. 139. 


— Or this picture of the vocal organization of 
the Hooper, whose loud and wild but plaintive 
notes procured for it the name of Cygnus musi- 
cus from Bechstein, and were the origin of the 
classical allusions to the song of the dying swan, 
deemed fabulous by those who have supposed 
the ancients to have referred to the mute and 
tame swan exclusively :— 


“ The wind instrument which produces these 
sounds is a curious piece of animal mechanism. 
The cylindrical tracheal tube passes down the 
neck, and then descends between the forks of 
the merry-thought to the level of the keel of the 
breast-bone, which is double; and this windpipe, 
after traversing nearly the whole length of the 
keel between the two plates, is doubled back as 
it were upon itself, and ing forwards, up- 
wards, and backwards again, ends in a vertical 
divaricating bone, whence two long bronchial 
tubes diverge, each into their respective lobe of 
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Remains of at least sixteen species of plesio- 
saur, the largest twenty feet in length, but aver- 
aging twelve or fourteen feet, have been found 
in the same series of secondary strata of Eng- 
land in which the ichthyosaurs occur. Both 
genera make their first appearance in the lowest 
beds of lias, and seem to have become extinct 
during the formation of the chalk-deposits. 

That accomplished scholar and naturalist, the 
Dean of Llandaff—to whom, in conjunction 
with Sir Henry De la Beche, the discovery of 
the plesiosaurus is due—bhas best interpreted 
the living habits of this most heteroclite of uni- 
mal forms : — 


“That it was aquatic is evident from the form 
of its paddies ; that it was marine is almost equally 
so, from the remains with which it is universally 
associated ; that it may have occasionally visited 
the shore, the resemblance of its extremities to 
those of the turtle may lead us to conjecture ; its 
motion, however, must have been very awkward 
on land; its long neck must have impeded its 
progress through the water ; presenting a striking 
contrast to the organization which so admirably 
fits the ichthyosaurus to cut through the waves. 
May it not therefore be concluded (since, in 
addition to these circumstances, its respiration 
must have required frequent access of air), that 
it swam upon or near the surface, arching back 
its long neck like a swan, and occasionally dart- 
ing it down at the fish which happened to float 
within its reach? It may, perhaps, have lurked 
in shoal water along the coast, concealed among 
the seaweed, and raising its nostrils to a leve 
with the surface from a considerable depth, may 
have found a secure retreat from the assault of 
dangerous enemies; while the length and flexi- 
bility of its neck may have compensated for the 
want of strength in its jaws, and its incapacity 
for swift motion through the water, by the sud- 
denness and agility of the attack which they en- 
abled it to make on every animal fitted for its 
prey, which came within its reach.” 


The Plosaurus was in most respects a gigan- 
tic plesiosaur, but had an enormous head with 
long and strong jaws armed with large conical- 
pointed teeth, and requiring, therefore, for its 
support, a neck as short and thick and strong as 
that of the grampus, which this ancient sea-dragon 
equalled or surpassed in size. The Kimmeridge 
clay is the common depository of its fossilized 
remains. 

The Cetiosaurus, an aquatic dragon, but with 
toes free and armed with claws, as in the croco- 
diles, rivalled the modern whale in bulk, and 
was unquestionably the most gigantic, as, being 
provided with both teeth and claws, it was the 
most formidable of ancient reptiles. It co-exist- 
ed with the true Enaliosauria or sea-dragons, 
and probably preyed upon the plesiosaur. Four 
species of this genus, and six other genera, with 





their several species, of reptiles more or less al- 
lied to modern gavials and crocodiles, but with 
vertebrae demonstrating their more marine hab- 
its, have already been re-constructed from the 
abundance of petrified remains in the oolitic 
strata of England. 

As examples of the ancient dragons of the 
land, our author selects the great herbivorous 
Iquanodon of Mantell, and its contemporary and 
probable foe, the almost equally huge carnivo- 
rous Megalosaurus of the Dean of Westminster. 
These monsters, whose fossil thigh-bones equal 
or surpass those of the mammoth or mastodon, 
had cavities for marrow in the interior of all the 
long-bones of the limbs, like those in existing 
terrestrial quadrupeds. Mr. Broderip’s comment 
is brief and neat: — 


“ One of the most distinguishing characteristics 
of these great land-lizards is this possession of 
marrow-bones. The great bones of the extremi- 
ties of the enaliosaurians and ancient crocodili- 
ans were solid throughout; and the comparative 
weight, so far from being inconvenient in the me- 
dium through which they generally had to make 
their way, performed the office of ballast to steady 
them on the water, and prevent them, when on 
the surface, from exposing too much of their 
bodies, and being what the sailors call crank. But 
in the enormous and dragon-like forms now un- 
der consideration — those oviparous quadrupeds, 
in short, whose progression was to be performed 
on the land, and most probably in sandy or miry 
places and sloughs —a combination of lightness 
with strength was required, and the marrow- 
filled cylinder made the appropriate machinery 
complete.” — p. 357. 


The peculiar structure of the teeth of the 
iguanodon adapting it to “cut out its huge mor- 
sels from the tough Clathrarie and other similar 
rigid plants which are found entombed with its 
remains,” is given in the words of Buckland and 
Owen. The not less remarkable modifications 
of the teeth of the megalosaurus — which com- 
bine mechanical contrivances analogous to those 
adopted in the construction of the knife, the sa- 
bre, and the saw, rendering them the most de- 
structive and carnassial of natural weapons — 
are described in the classic language of the sixth 
“ Bridgewater Treatise.” From the most au- 
thentic sources, not without evidence of shrewd 
original observation, the author has succeeded in 
producing a vivid picture of the typical exam- 
ples of the “dinosaurians,” or “ fearfully-great 
land-lizards, which once had dominion where 
Queen Victoria now reigns.” 

But not the earth only or the waters of those 
primeval times brought forth abundantly their 
dragon-brood : — flocks also of unclean creatures 
of the reptilian classes with expanded wings 
steered aloft their flight, incumbent on the dank 
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and dusky atmosphere of the same remote age. 
The genera Pterodactylus, Ornithopterus and 
Rhamphosaurus, with their several species, of 
which about twenty are now known, represented 
the order Pterosauria or ancient flying dragons. 
Every type of this order has long been blotted 
out of the book of living creatures. The ptero- 
dactyles seem to have been introduced into this 
planet with the ichthyosaur at the beginning of 
the oolitic period, and both dragons of the air 
and sea to have disappeared before the com- 
mencement of the tertiary epoch in geology. A 
little harmless insectivorous lizard, however, so 
far analogous to the pterodactyle as to be able 
to glide, by means of an expanded parachute, 
through the air in long flying leaps from branch 
to branch or from tree to tree, still exists in 
some of the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 
Linneus gave it the name of Draco volans ; but 
its structure presents an essentially distinct modi- 
fication of the reptilian type from that of the 
pterosauria. In the modern Draco certain of 
the slender ribs are much elongated, and sustain, 
as on the whalebones of an umbrella, the mem- 
branes of the wings. In the pterodactyle the 
bones of the upper-arm and fore-arm, but more 
especially those of the finger answering to the 
fifth or “little finger,” are much elongated, and 
must have spread out a long and broad fold of 
skin like that which forms the wings of bats. 
The head of the pterodactyle was large —the 
jaws long and strong — armed with slender re- 
curved sharp-pointed teeth — and in some of the 
species (Rhamphorhynchus) — sheathed at their 
extremities with horn : thus combining the char- 
acteristic armature of both birds and _ beasts. 
The neck-bones were proportionally robust to 
sustain and wield the doubly-armed head, and 
were not more than seven in number, as in 
mammals, but were constructed after the type of 
those of reptiles. The ribs, slender as in liz- 
ards, not flat and broad as in birds, were never- 
theless connected to a broad sternum by bony 
“sternal ribs,” as in birds, and supported like- 
wise osseus supracostal processes, as in the feath- 
ered class. A greater number of vertebra were 
anchylosed to form a “sacrum” than in other 
reptiles, though not so many as in birds, — nor 
is the pelvis of the pterodactyle of such a con- 
struction as to have enabled it to walk on the 
hind-legs, as birds do. The hooked claws on the 
non-elongated fingers of the hand would not only 
have enabled this saurian to suspend itself when 
it wished to rest, but to drag itself prone on the 
earth, — and there is much reason for conclud- 
ing, with our author, that “the pterodactyle 
shuffled along upon the ground, after the man- 
ner of a bat, and scuttled through the water 
when it had occasion to swim.” 





A brief sketch of the conflicting opinions to 
which the heteroclite organization of the ptero- 
saurian gave rise, before the master-eye of Cu- 
vier discerned its true relations, is prefixed to 
the chapter on “ Flying Dragons.” Collini (1784) 
considered it a fish, Blumenbach (1807) a bird, 
and Soemmering (1810) a mammal ;— preg- 
nant signs of the discrepant charaeters of struc- 
ture which were associated together in the flying 
reptile of the secondary era. Indeed, so anom- 
alous are the combination and modification of 
parts in the skeleton of the pterodactyle, that 
there are still dissentients from the authority of 
Cuvier. Even M. Agassiz has deemed it an 
error to regard this extinct animal as a reptile 
of flight: he thinks rather that it must have 
lived in the water along with the ichthyosaur 
and plesiosaur, and groups them together into 
the family of “ palzeosaurians.” But the experi- 
enced and indefatigable Von Meyer says, in a 
recent description of one of the most extraordi- 
nary forms of the order pterososauria, that long- 
continued study of the very interesting structure 
of these animals had only the more convinced him 
of the accuracy of the views published by Cuvier, 
so early as 1800. The pterodactyles were flying 
saurians. The thin compact walls and large cavi- 
ties of the bones, the connection of the vertebral 
ribs with the sternum by means of osseous ribs, 
the processes of the chief ribs in order to confer 
greater firmness on the chest, the long sacrum, 
as well as the circumstance that in the posterior 
limbs the tibia is the longest bone, so strikingly 
recall the structure of birds, that it seems in- 
comprehensible how anybody can doubt that 
they were flying animals. M. Von Meyer be- 
lieves also, with Cuvier, that the pterodactyles 
were not clothed with feathers like birds, nor yet 
with hair like bats, but had a naked skin, which 
the author of the ‘ Recreations’ surmises to 
have been of lurid hue and shagreen-like tex- 
ture, resembling in some degree the external 
tegument of a chameleon or guana, except the 
smooth membrane of the wing. The average 
size of the pterodactyles seems to have been that 
of a crow or raven, but indications of a species 
(Ptergiganteus) perhaps as large as an eagle, 
have lately been detected in the chalk-forma- 
tions of Kent. MM. Van Breder and Von Mey- 
er have recently disclosed a new feature in the 
organization of certain species of pterodactyle 
Pt. longicaudus, Pt. Miinsteri, and Pt. Gem- 
ming?), viz.,a long stiff tail, formed by the co- 
alescence of many caudal vertebre, and serving 
doubtless to increase the extent of the tegument- 
ary parachute, and to give more precision and 
more rapid and extensive changes of direction 
to the flight. 

We hope we have extracted and abridged 
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enough to give a fair notion of Mr. Broderip’s 
volume. It has taught or agreeably reminded 
us of many zoological facts, and some general- 
izations of much interest; and, being simply 
written, enlivened by the stores of a rich and 
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varied erudition, and pervaded with gleams of 
gentle humor, the fit accompaniment of a pure 
benevolence of spirit, we feel assured that it will 
prove to old and young readers a source of real 
recreation. — Quarterly Review. 





THE SWISS 


ZURICH. 

Cedant arma toge. The noise of war has 
passed. The landscape is covered under a deep 
snow, — and still better, protected from the mere 
sight-seer by a strong easterly wind; so that 
there exists no great temptation for me to repeat 
what you have already read in the newspapers, 
or what has been said a hundred times over in 
guide-books and fashionable travels. As to the 
war just concluded, I could not, even with the 
best will to spoil a good deal of paper, tell you 
much about it. It was an exact repetition of 
the old “ Veni, vidi, vict;” —the federal army 
appeared before Fribourg and Lucerne, and 
with this nearly all was finished. There was a 
few hours’ fighting near the rustic bridge of Gid- 
likon, and several persons were killed — but not 
enough to grace a regular bulletin. In my opin- 
ion, the very best feature of the war is that so 
little can be said of it; and if my natural aver- 
sion to that costly and profitless occupation were 
less than it is, I should have some reason to de- 
test peace itself when ushered in by parting 
war. It is amongst the loud, and not very har- 
monious, notes of troops of discharged soldiers, 
hastening home to their families or drinking last 
cups to each other before separation, that I must 
make out the scrapings of my note-book, and 
get together the various recollections and im- 
pressions which the last few months have left on 
my mind. Still, since Switzerland, bidding adieu, 
like Joan of Arc, to her flocks and pastures, has 
appeared fully-armed on the political scene of 
Europe, I think I undertake a not uncalled-for 
service in trying to bring before your readers 
some of the features of the day and of the country. 

The real character of Switzerland and of its 
inhabitants in all its principal variations can be 
observed only in the three capitals of the coun- 
try —the Vororts which are charged by turn 
with the executive powers of the Confederation. 
Zurich is the most civilized town of Switzerland 
and the representative of its intelligence and 
statesmanship; Lucerne is the seat of the retro- 
grade party ; and the blindly progressive party 
— the reckless and rude radicalism of the coun- 
try — you may study in Berne. 





CAPITALS. 


It is with the last named town and canton — 
where I remained during the most stirring period 
of the present crisis, and which I left only a few 
days ago—that I begin my sketches. The first 
of my lions is— more is implied in the assertion 
than a pun—a bear! The town of Berne not 
only carries a bear in its arms,— not only has 
that figure prominently sculptured on all public 
monuments and keeps under the town walls liv- 
ing specimens of this its tutelary deity, — its 
very name is derived from the word. This 
means literally the town of bears: and it is 
only by an Italian translation of the people’s 
name, Berner, that you can elevate them into 
the more illustrious family of the Ursini and 
Orsini. Some go so far as to assert that the 
real aborigines of the country were bears — 
which is not improbable. I cannot, however, 
accede to the opinion of those who consider the 
present inhabitants as lineal descendants of the 
just named original occupiers of the country ; — 
for, though the manners of the males are by no 
means of the most refined description, there are 
beauty and charm in the females of Berne. The 
inhabitants of Berne are no more ashamed of | 
their animal prototype than John Bull is of his. 
They like to represent themselves and Switzer- 
land — at least in their caricatures, of which the 
last weeks have produced several good ones — 
under the figure of a bear; now playing at cards 
with M. Guizot, now fidling out from the King 
of Prussia a round contribution of 300,000 Swiss 
frances (for Neufchatel). In conclusion of this 
chapter on bears, it may be mentioned that real 
or entirely uncivilized and unshaved bears are 
still to be met with, if not in Berne, at all events 
in the mountains of the Swiss canton of the 
Grisons and near the borders of Sardinia ;— 
and that the club-rooms of the radicals of Berne 
are in the radical inn of The Bear, — the club 
itself being called Baerenleist, or the Society of 
Bears. 

The town of Berne has at first sight something 
rich and imposing about it. A rivulet runs 
through each of the large streets, spreading 
coolness in summer and contributing to cleanli- 
ness at all seasons. The streets are formed by 
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massive houses of stone: nearly all the ground- 
floors being occupied by shops with continuous 
porticoes on the front called bowers (lauben), — 
so that in rain you may perambulate the whole 
town without an umbrella. Ona closer exam- 
ination, you find that the architectural plan is 
beyond description meagre ;— consisting of three 
long parallel streets, of which the middle is the 
largest, occasionally intersected by dark alleys 
or narrow cross streets. In spite of its massive 
appearance, the town, in an industrious sense of 
the word, is evidently in a state of rapid decay. 
In this respect, it exhibits the consequences of a 
system of national economy borrowed apparent- 
ly from its animal name-sake ; for it may be said 
to live upon its own fat—and by sucking its 
paws. Before the French Revolution, Berne 
was in possession of Vaud and Argovia, and was 
by far the most extensive and powerful portion 
of Switzerland. The French Revolution took 
from it its richest provinces and its most indus- 
trious and intelligent inhabitants. The Cantons 
of Vaud and Argovio at the present moment, in 
industry, wealth, education, and almost every 
thing, have far outstripped their former mistress. 
Still, during the lapse of several centuries great 
had become the treasures collected in the capi- 
tal; and during the time of Napoleon, and long 
after the peace, Berne proudly maintained its 
ancient position of pre-eminence amongst the 
towns of Switzerland. A political revolution in 
1830 drove the patricians — who until then had 
continued to be the sole rulers of the canton — 
from the government. After a fruitless attempt 
to repossess themselves by force of their lost 
power, they bethought them to punish their dis- 
obedient subjects by a severe system of domestic 
economy, — that is to say, by locking up their 
money, limiting their expenses at home to the 
least possible outlay, and placing and working 
their capitals abroad. These families now live 
like anchorites ; forming a little world of their 
own, visiting only amongst themselves, and en- 
tirely imperceptible in the common movements 
of the town. Thus a double loss accrued to 
Berne: it lost the most abundant source at once 
of its wealth and of its intelligence. This state 
of things has continued without change for six- 
teen or seventeen years,— nor is it likely to 
change. The wealthy burghers of the canton 
— who replaced the patricians — though liberal 
and far from being either poor or ignorant, were 
about two years ago driven from power by a 
new revolution, —and now live in the same 
inactivity and retirement as their predecessors 
in the government. The present rulers are the 
country party ; styled in derision by the dissat- 
isfied inhabitants of the town, the boor-gentlemen 
(Bauernherren), because almost all of them 
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come from the province and are sprung from 
the peasantry. 

It will be easy, now, to understand the true 
position of things in Berne. By a double pro- 
scription, first of the patricians and then of the 
liberal bourgeoisie, the educated classes were 
put aside, and the wealth and intelligence of the 
country removed from the political stage. The 
present class of rulers is poor in money and in- 
tellect, — with a few exceptions— and entirely 
dependent on the peasantry; who, therefore, 
are now the real masters of the country or can- 
ton. These latter constitute the least cultivated 
and most neglected population of all Switzer- 
land, — being equal in ignorance to the small 
mountain cantons, and standing in morality or 
primitive purity of manners considerably below 
them. Under the rule of the patricians the 
country was deliberately sacrificed to the town, 
and wilfully retained in ignorance: such, how- 
ever, being then the case in all the advanced 
cantons —in Zurich, Basle, &e. Since the al- 
most general subversion of the former cantonal 
constitutions, successful efforts have been made 
everywhere else for the education of the people ; 
whereas in Berne the peasantry have remained 
in the state of ignorance under which they la- 
bored before the reform. With the vices and 
expensive tastes of civilization they unite the 
primitive ignorance of such mountain cantons as 
Uri, Schwitz, and Unterwalden. Even in the 
town you meet with many persons, especially fe- 
males, unable to read and write. Hence the 
peasantry of Berne are the most disobedient, 
restless, and unmanageable population of Switz- 
erland. The town of Berne, though still the 
seat of government, is no longer the seat of po- 
litical power; and whilst formerly, in a com- 
mercial point of view, it was the ware and store 
house of the whole canton, it now only exhibits 
the dimensions of a market-town supplying the 
surrounding neighbourhood with the colonial and 
manufactured goods which they want. No 
source of wealth remains to it beyond the cir- 
cumstance that it is the seat of government, and 
thence of a number of public offices and judicial 
courts, — and has yet a numerous class of usur- 
ers and lawyers who are living at the expense of 
the country. 

This condition of the once flourishing town 
and canton became a fact of public notoriety to 
the generality of Switzerland during the present 
war, when the entire Swiss nation was drawn 
out and brought together. On their marches 
with the whole unarmed population of Switz- 
erland, the Bernese soldiery, though not deficient 
in bravery, showed themselves the most sloven- 
ly, the most disobedient, the most given to plun- 
der; and most of’ the excesses committed during 
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the war were, and are, laid to the charge of the 
Bernese troops. The moral and intellectual in- 
feriority of the Bernese is a truth attested by 
the whole nation and openly spoken of every- 
where. The President of Berne and of the 
Diet, Col. Ochsenbein— who commanded a 
division of Bernese troops, and did every thing 
in his power to restrain the unlawful propensities 
of his soldiers — found himself obliged to ask for 
a personal testimonial to that purport from the 
general-in-chief, — which at this moment is mak- 
ing the circuit of the Swiss papers. 

What language they speak at Berne it is diffi- 
cult to say. Those who make some pretension 
to education speak French, though Berne is a 
German town; but the German spoken there is 
the worst of all Switzerland. All the Swiss 
pronounce their German in a harsh manner: 
but the vowels being very distinct, almost like 
Italian, the idiom is excellent for singing. The 





public orators in other cantons speak the regular 
High-German, — only with what we call a north- 
erly accent. If, however, you see their speeches 
printed, from pulpit or senate, you feel tempted 
to give their eloquence the preference to that of 
Germany for simplicity, clearness, power, and 
brevity. It is in Berne alone that, even in the 
Council-house, the provincial patois is seldom 
ennobled into the written High-German lan- 
guage. 

As I have no cause to be otherwise displeased 
with Berne, I have been thus circumstantial 
only because these defects have been but re- 
cently brought into a strong light, — and be- 
cause it would be a grievous injustice to persist 
in judging the character of Switzerland from 
the inhabitants of that capital and canton. In 
many respects it forms just now an exception to 
the general civilization of Switzerland. 

— Atheneum. 





COLLECTANEA. 


OMNIBUS ADVERTISING. 


Mr. Leopold Lassar, of Berlin, has addressed 
a circular to all the booksellers, which proves 
that the spirit of speculation is making rapid 
progress in Germany. He offers to divide the 
top of each of the omnibuses of that city into 
thirty-six compartments of 12 inches by 10, and 
to let each compartment for the small sum of 
about twelve cents weekly to the booksellers for 
the purpose of advertising their works. He 
makes the almost incredible statement that 
196,560 readers would read these advertise- 
ments, and draws the conclusion that this would 
be by far the most effectual method of adver- 
tising. 


THE BRAZIL-NUT TREE. 


The one of all these most attractive was that 
which produces the Brazil-nut, called in the 
country “castanhas.” Botanically it is the Ber- 
tholletia excelsa. This tree was upwards of 100 
feet in height, and between two and three in 
diameter. From the branches were depending 
the fruits, large as cocoa-nuts. The shell of these 
is nearly half an inch in thickness, and contains 
the triangular nuts, so nicely packed that, once 
removed, no skill can replace them. It is no 
easy matter to break this tough covering, requir- 
ing some instrument and hes exercise of consid- | 








that the Guaribas, or howling monkeys, are in 
the habit of breaking them by striking them upon 
stones or the limbs of iron-like trees. — Voyage 
up the Amazon. 


——— é 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


M. Conscience, whose Flemish novels have 
recently drawn the public attention to that al- 
most forgotten language, has been appointed 
tutor of Flemish language and literature to the 
Belgian princes, the Count of Flanders and the 
Duke of Brabant. 


A French naturalist has calculated the power 
which a volcano, such as Mount Etna, must pos- 
sess in order to throw up the Java to the mouth 
of its crater, and finds that it is equal to 53,262,500 
steam engines, each of 400 horse-power. 


—o— 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Tue Dramatic Works or R. B. Suert- 
DAN, with a Memoir of his Life. By G. G. S. 
Small 8vo. H. G. Bohn. 


A volume of Mr. Bohn’s Standard Library, 
and a very interesting one. The life of the 
“ orator, dramatist, minstrel,” as well as of the 
politician, the manager, and the diner-out, is 


erable strength; yet we were assured by an | condensed, but, considered as a biography, is all 


intelligent friend at the Barra of the Rio Negro, | the better for the condensation. 





In too many 
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such works, given to the world with the sanction 
ofa famous name on the title page — we mean as 
the biographer not as the subject — has the his- 
tory of a public man been that of England, or 
even of a great portion of Europe, during the 
time he flourished. This is no doubt necessary 
to a degree, but it has been carried to a grievous 
excess. G. G. S. wisely omits all mention of 
the thousand and one witticisms attributed to 
Sheridan, many of which, given to him by heavy 
compilers in the Joe Miller line, may be traced 
pretty well up to Hierocles! Some of them, 
too, have been given of late to Canning, Hooke, 
and Sydney Smith! The dramatic works re- 
quire no critical notice, only two are not known 
to the stage, and they are inferior to his other 
productions — excepting of course that conglom- 
eration of German fustian and British claptrap, 
‘ Pizarro,” — we allude to the ‘Trip to Scar- 
borough’ and ‘St. Patrick’s Day.’ The first 
mentioned is but an alteration of Sir John Van- 
burgh’s ‘ Relapse.” It was brought out after 
Sheridan had commenced his career as a man- 
ager, and, after his wont, had promised great 
things. His laziness was much exclaimed against 
at the time — a mere adaptation after ‘ The Ri- 
vals’ and‘ The Duenna!’ It should always be 
borne in mind, however, that Sheridan was by 
no means a lazy, careless wit; he was hardly 
even of the mob of gentlemen who write with 
ease; he wrote slowly and studiously, set his 
thoughts, as it were, and re-set them, until he 
conceived that the frame-work of his words bril- 
liantly brought out his idea. But he was lazy 
because he left himself no time to write ; courted 
and feasted on ail hands, leisure was a thing al- 
most unknown to him, while Carlton House rev- 
els at night, with a head-ache and Drury Lane 
embarrassments in the morning were indifferent 
incentives to literary toil. ‘St. Patrick’s Day’ 
is a short farce, which contains, though mixed 
with baser matter, some Sheridanic touches. 
Soldiers agree to argue in platoons that their 
grievances might tell the betterinavolley! An 
old lady represents that a soldier, in the Ameri- 
can war, may in atwelvemonth, “come home 
like a Colossus, with one leg at New York, and 
the other at Chelsea Hospital!” When Justice 
Credulous believes himself poisoned, by black 
arsenic in his coffee, and the physician drops in, 
the moribund exclaims—“ There, he sees it al- 
ready! Poison in my face — in capitals!” 


Tue Triumru oF Woman. By CHaries 
Rowcrort. 


This is another of the many Christmas stories 
offered to the public this season, and by no 
means the worst among them. It has, at least, 





one remarkable quality ;— it is not an imitation 
of any previous Christmas story; which is a 
quality we prize highly, because so very few of 
the genus are good reading, or indeed good for 
anything but to be made presents of and to be 
forgotten. ‘The Triumph of Woman’ does not 
place woman in any very elevated or trium- 
phant point of view; and a reader of timid mind 
need not shrink from the title under an idea that 
the book is about Amazons, or women who will 
have the upper hand and the last word in every 
thing. The tale teaches and suggests many 
things, and, not pre-eminently, but merely inter 
alia, the fact that Love (under the form of wo- 
man) — 


“ Hath o’er all things maistrie.” 


Over all things, even over beings not of this 
earth ; for the hero is supposed to be descended 
from Le Verrier’s newly-discovered planet, and 
to be speedily subjected to the influence of wo- 
man’s love. The extraordinary origin of his 
hero gives the author an opportunity for endow- 
ing him with extraordinary powers both of body 
and mind ; and for introducing all sorts of novel 
speculations in physics and psychology. The 
interest of the tale does not lie in the plot, which 
is nothing, but in the new ideas suggested to the 
reader’s mind, and in the strange adventures of 
its asterial hero. 
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